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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Bioperrt, Syracuse, N. 
Y.: It is one thing to question the wisdom of what 
the schools are doing, but it is quite another matter 
to eliminate the non-essentials and select those 
which will do the most for the youth of the land. 


SUPERINTENDENT Joun C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass.: 
There are many elements that enter into the 
makeup of a successful teacher—a practical educa- 
tion, training in a reputable school, skill in the art of 
teaching, personal qualities, under the influence of 
which the child forgets or does not learn that hard 
work in the schoolroom is irksome, and that atti- 
tude toward her own work under which. she for- 
gets self in her devotion to the interests of her 
pupils. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM J. PELO, Swampscott, 
Mass.: Organization is an important factor in the 
moral training of children; it must insist that they 
be punctual, that they be considerate of the rights 
of others, that they be respectful to teachers and 
fellow pupils; in short, that they develop habits of 
industry, accuracy, and neatness. With such a sys- 
tem every child must of necessity develop some, at 
least, of the habits which constitute the foundations 
of good citizenship. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT Mc Brine, Nebraska 
The high schools are the schools of the people, 
and not preparatory schools for higher institutions. 
This statement should in no way interfere with the 
division of work of the high school 
into different lines of 
course of study, 
tiated 


, where feasible, 
Let the high school 
feasible, be differen- 
so as to give our voung people the greatest 
opportunity possible to fit themselves for the work 
they must do upon graduation from the high school 
before they 


1 
iege or 


work. 
where it is 


can ever have the means to go to col- 


university. 

E. A. Ross, in April Atlantic: So let the mangled 
pile up until, like the cuirassiers in the ravine at 
Waterloo, their bodies fill to the brink the chasm of 
selfish incredulity. So is it with the uprooting of 
Once the pocket-book interest has 
about the evil, the wreckage of child 
mountainous, ghastly, and sickening 
yefore the public can be stirred to the point of 

employers on the throat 


labor. 
wined itself 
fe 


child 
has to be 


ty 
( 
li 
b 
1 


breaking the grasp of the 


si ao} 


of the legislature. The same obstacles delay the ad- 
vent of mine inspection, tenement house reform, 


the abolition of grade crossing, the enforced f 


fenc- 
ing of dangerous machinery. 





TEACHING NOW, AND OF OLD. 
BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The teaching is not all good; much of it is ex- 
cellent. It conforms more closely to sound prin- 
ciples than in earlier years. It aims to secure at- 
tention by awakening interest, and it utilizes 
every means of illustration which the ingenuity 
of teachers can devise. The effort is to draw 
children to learning, rather than to drive them 
to it. It is on the whole much more objective 
and concrete. Text-books occupy relatively a 
much less important position. Observation and 
comparison and judgment are relied on more than 
verbal memory. 

In the famous Boston examination of 1845, to 
the question in geography, why some of the rivers 
in the southern part of the Atlantic States flowed 
eastward and others westward, few pupils ven- 
tured an answer. The most intelligent reply was, 
‘Because it was the will of God.” Few children 
could be found now in the grammar schools of the 
state who could not intelligently answer 
questions. 


similar 


Most schools are supplied with apparatus for 
illustration, maps, globes, and sand tables for geog- 
raphy; counters and weights and measures for 
arithmetic; cabinets for nature study and for 
illustrations in reading; laboratories for the 
sciences in the high schools. 

There is a wider range in reading. Not only a 
variety of reading books, but books in 
history, biography, and literature are abudant in 
all of the schools. In the use of this, oral 
reading as an accomplishment has suffered. [!r 


science, 


nearly 


has mwostly disappeared from the schools, as it 
has from the homes. Good reading of the oid 


fashioned kind can rarely be found. 


There is much practice in written English, and 


facility is acquired much earlier than formerly; 
but so large a part of the children come from 
homes in which English is not familiarly or not 
correctly spoken, that the work of teaching both 
spoken and written English is much more diffi- 
cult than when the population was more homo- 
geneous. 

Much complaint is made that the so-called 


essentials are 
arithmetic 


jects 


neglecte especially spelling and 
rhe deficiencies in both of these sub- 
are greatly exaggerated. 


Defects in spelling 
more in 


than formerly, 
writes, whereas in the olden 
Many people imagine 
somewhere in the past when everybody habitually 

correctly. li we attempt to fix the date of 


the golden age in spelling, we find it pushed back 


are evidence because 
everybody 


pec yple 


days few 


wrote. a golden age 


spelled 


farther than most people who now complain can 
remember 
In 1856 William B. Towle wrote, in ‘The 


American 
spelling 


Journal of 
was never 


Education”: ‘Probably 
than at present.” 


worse 
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In the same year Gideon Thayer wrote, in 
“Letters to a Young Teacher”: “What propor- 
tion of those who have enjoyed the average means 
of education among us do or can spell their ver- 
nacular tongue? Take the first fifty persons you 
meet of either sex, and ask of them an off-hand 
page of manuscript. If more than one in the 
whole number accomplishes it without a single 
error in orthography, you will be more fortunate 
than most of our fraternity have found themselves, 
and I venture to assert the result will not be more 
successful than this proportion.” 

In 1839 Horace Mann said: “It is generally 
admitted that the spelling is not as good as it was 
a generation ago.” 

This pushes back the era of good spelling to the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

I have a package of letters in my desk, written 
about 1820 by an early graduate of Bradford 
Academy, who was a teacher for several years, in 
which the rhetoric is superior, but which contains 
many misspelled words. 

The truth is, many of the old records are well 
spelled because those who could write and spell 
were chosen as clerks. 

So far as any means of proof exist, the work in the 
arithmetic of the schools of to-day is superior to 
that of the past—Report. 


THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION.— (IU. ) 
BY JAMES E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers College, New York. 

What France is doing is also being done—and 
done better in some respects—by Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and England. 

There are two sufficient reasons for our not 
following Europe’s lead: (1) We don’t want to, and 
(2) we don’t need to. We don’t need to because 
life in this country is still easy. It isn’t half set- 
tled. Some day we shall have five hundred mil- 
lions here. I suppose we have land enough, and 
land good enough if tilled properly, to support a 
population ten times as great as that we now have. 
But even fifty years from now, at our present rate 
of increase, we shall begin to appreciate what com- 
petition means. What will it mean when necessity 
compels us to use at its best every square foot of 
land we own? Then the man who will not work 
surely may not eat. And if he would preserve 
American traditions of decency and competence, 
he must work harder and more effectively than the 
man of to-day has to work. 

It must be obvious to any fair-minded student 
of our educational system that we are doing next 
to nothing either to ward off threatened dangers 
or to prepare for those which are bound to come 
in future. Instead of doing the practical thing 
we, a so-called “practical” people, are content to 
produce “cuteness.” The business world expects 
every man to do his duty—but it is very obvious 
that his first duty is to hustle and to get results. 
I once heard a colored preacher in the South illus- 
trate the spirit of the age in this wise: “Once we 
measured time by grandfather’s clock, which said, 
‘Ever—forever, never—forever’; nowadays we use 
a Waterbury, which says, ‘Git thar—git thar.’” 
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Our aim is to “git thar’—in our college sports, in 
professional life, in business; everywhere we count 
on winning, honestly, if possible; dishonestly, if 
necessary, and if the chances of getting found out 
are not too great. 

Contrary to the findings of some critics, I be- 
lieve that our schools are partly responsible for 
confirming us in our besetting sins—not by what 
they teach, but in the prevailing methods of teach- 
ing. The fact is, we do look for results and are 
not over-particular how these results are optained 
or whether they are just right or not. We are too 
easily satisfied with a plausible rendering of a for- 
eign text; we are prone to measure proficiency by 
the amount of work done or the time spent in do- 
ing it, rather than by excellence of accomplishment 
or accuracy of method. We encourage guessing, 
and the prize too often goes to him who shows 
greatest skill in concealing his ignorance. In a 
word, we are too easily satisfied with appearances 
and attach too little weight to the moral effects of 
doing honest work. 

There is another reason, as I have said, why 
we do not choose to follow European methods in 
education: We don’t want to. We don’t want to 
because we are not bound by social traditions. 
Our society is a social democracy. Our schools 
are designed to grant equal opportunity to all. In 
most other countries, England included, the school 
system is deliberately intended to keep some 
down, while helping others up. So long as our 
mode of government endures we cannot shut the 
door of opportunity in the face of any citizen. It 
is the greatest experiment the world has ever seen, 
and while there are many who would gladly see it 
fail, it is our bounden duty to make it succeed. It 
would be presumptuous to sav, after only one cen- 
tury of trial, that success is already assured. This 
is only the beginning. We are just coming to 
realize some of our blessings, as we see more 
clearly for the first time some of our dangers. 

How can a nation endure that deliberately seeks 
to rouse ambitions and aspirations in the incoming 
generations which in the nature of events cannot 
possibly be fulfilled? If the chief object of govern- 
ment be to promote civil order and social stability, 
how can we justify our practice in schooling the 
masses in precisely the same manner as we do 
those who are to be our leaders? Is human naturé 
so constituted that those who fail will readily ac- 
quiesce in the success of their rivals, especially if 
that success be the result of “‘cuteness,” rather than 
honest effort? Is it any wonder that we are heset 
with labor troubles? We are, indeed, optimists if 
we see no cause for alarm in our present social con 
ditions ; and we are worse than fools if we content 
ourselves with a superficial treatment of the ills 
that afflict us. Legislation may do much to help 
us out of trouble, but it is only education ot the 
right sort that can permanently keep us from ruin. 
There never has been a time when we were more in 
need of sound education, and in the strugele for 
existence that is vet to come we shall need a better 
education than we conceive of to-day. 

There is one educational principle that is pecu- 
liarly American. It is that every man, because he 
is a man and an- American citizen, should be liber- 
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ally educated so far as circumstances will permit. 
A man, according to our Magna Charta, is en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The first business of the schools is to make life 
worth living, liberty worth striving for, and the pur- 
suit of happiness something for which no man need 
be ashamed. We need, in my opinion, one more 
article in our educational creed. It is this. In 
making a man, make him good for something. It 
is a practice easily recognizable in the history of 
our universities and professional schools——Ad- 
dress. 


-o&. _ 
> >---o— 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 





Every teacher and other educator in America 
should rejoice in every movement that ennobles 
the profession. Of all these movements none has 
been more significant in the new century than the 
remarkable development of university work for 
teachers, and circumstances and personality have 
combined to make Teachers College, New York 
ity, the most notable of all these movements. It 
is always an inspiration to spend a day in the de- 
lightful aggregation of interests to which Dean 
James E. Russell of Teachers College and Super- 
intendent Samuel T. Dutton of the Teachers Col- 
lege schools are giving their lives. 

The bald figures are all-sufficient testimony to 
the justice of the above tribute——976 resident 
students; 1,201 extension students doing specific 
work at the university; 1,182 pupils and students 
in the Horace Mann department and in the Speyer 
department, making a grand total of 3,359 in the 
various departments of Teachers College. 

There might be added 1,631 students regularly 
enrolled in extension classes held under the di- 
rection of the college, but away from its buildings. 
There might also be added 12,111 attendants more 
or less regularly upon various lectures at the col- 
lege or in the extension courses. From any stand- 
point, no other university school of education 
comes into competition. Of the 976 resident pro- 
fessional students, 260 are college graduates, 274 
others have taken regular college work, and 245 
re normal school graduates. 

The students are from 112 colleges, eighty-six 

al schools, and sixty-eight technical schools. 
{ 


from, thirty-eight states and twelve for- 


figures are even more interesting 


‘T irrent expenses of Teachers College and its 
schools are $370,168. Fees from students and pu- 
pils were $315,000 last vear! There is an endow- 
ment of more than $1,000,000. Half a million has 


e 


iust been given for a school of domestic science. 


The cost of the special buildings and grounds for 
eachers College and its two schools, Horace 
Mann and Spever, has been $2,550,000 

Mc | 


ore surprising than the enrollment and the fi- 
nancial showing is the call for their graduates. In 
all thev have filled places in 160 colleges and uni- 


In the last school year, from Septem- 
ber to June, they placed 373 of their gradu- 
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ates—forty-one university positions; three as 
superintendents of schools; twenty in nor- 
mal schools (two principals), 111 supervisors 
and special teachers; 152 in secondary schools; 
seventy in elementary schools; twenty-four in 
kindergartens. 

Usually any account of an institution contains 
much about what is expected to be accomplished, 
but in thig instance none of these concern us, 
though so many things are hoped for as to make 
what is look tame, but that which is is all-suffi- 
cient. The most important feature of Teachers 
College is the pace it has set for other institutions. 
Probably not more than two other institutions 
will, in many years to come, attempt to develop so 
complete a plant as this, nor is it necessary, but it 
has made indispensable some adequate equipment 
for the teacher students in every university. 

The day of incidental work in the preparation of 
teachers has gone by. Normal schools must equip 
themselves for giving their students real, noble 
preparation for their profession. 

Every institution that prepares teachers must be 
professional and scholastic in a sense not hereto- 
fore demanded. 

Hereafter candidates for superintendencies also 
must show themselves equipped professionally and 
scholastically to be leaders under the new order of 
things. In view of all these conditions the in- 
debtedness to Teachers College and its vast plant 
will appear more and more. 


«0+ a. a 
> — > 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
[Editorial in Chicago Daily, February 24, 1907.] 





Politics should not be allowed to interfere in the 
work of the public schools. They are too impor- 
tant for that. They are the great crucible into 
which are thrust all the children of foreign immi- 
grants to this country, there to acquire new ideas 
and to learn the duties of citizenship in preparation 
for a life of self-government. They should be kept 
free of the taint of political ambition and devoted 
wholly and sincerely to their great work. 

The public school of the United States is the 
foundation of our whole system of government, 
the basis of our civilization. It should unceasinglv 
instill education into our youth; net half-baked 
ideas of social problems, but the fundamental 
things which every man must know in order to 
make a success of his own life and of the life of 
the nation. Children in its care should be taught 
to read and write and how to figure. They should 
learn the geography of the earth and get some 
knowledge of physics, and should be given a taste 
of the delights of literature which will serve to 


whet the appetite for good and beautiful things as 
they grow older. They should not be neglected 


for politics by their instructors and by the mana- 
gers of the school system. 

The men and women who are intrusted with the 
duty of educating the young have a high and no- 
ble mission which is not surpassed in importance 
by any other in the world. They bear the future 
on their shoulders, and they should appreciate their 
task so fully as not to be willing to exchange it or 
to lessen its vigor by undertaking any other work, 
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much less by scheming in politics for their own 
benefit. 

The teacher who causes even one. boy to learn 
such things as will make him a good man and a 
patriotic citizen has done a great duty, and the 
teachers in the public schools can perform it multi- 
plied many times. They should be devoted to 
their opportunities. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE E. GAY, 
Haverhill, Mass. 





The superintendent of schools in Massachusetts 
has been called an afterthought, more properly he 
is an outgrowth of the school system.’ This Mas- 
sachusetts school system of ours implies scattered 
communities, small schools, simple courses of 
study. Its corner-stone is local independence un- 
der the control of a small body of persons clothed 
with extraordinary power. The ideals of its found- 
ers had full expression in the district school, with 
its local committee that selected the teacher, re- 
paired the schoolhouse, bought the fuel, and 
visited the school twice a tetm. 

As population increased, villages became cities, 
high schools were established, courses of study 
were enlarged, and finally, with our division of labor 
in other industries, we evolved the graded school. 
While the lawful school system remained the same, 
the entire routine of school management was revo- 
lutionized. An executive officer became necessary 
in the work of the schools as in the work of a mine 
or manufactory. Indeed, in a very broad sense 
the schools of a city constitute a great industrial 
establishment; the public are the owners, the 
school committee are the board of directors, the 
superintendent is the manager, the teachers are 
the overseers, the pupils are the workmen, and the 
product is individual character. 

The expression “superintendent of schools’’ ap- 
pears in a few of the later statutes of the state, and 
in most cases it seems to have been dragged in by 
those who wrote the laws, for the purpose of giv- 
ing to the superintendent further legal recognition. 
One statute requires cities to employ superintend- 
ents and pay them at least $1.50 a day, and a very 
recent law requires all towns either individually 
or in groups to employ such an official. 

To establish such an office in this indirect way, 
without giving to it powers, duties, or rights, is 
clearly not to endow it with dignity. Indeed the 
school laws of the commonwealth have no such 
purpose. The superintendent of schools, if he 
shines at all, shines by reflected light; if his office 
has character or dignity, it is borrowed from that 
of the school committee; if his hand is strong, it 
is because it is clothed with the power of the 
school committee; if his voice is firm and clear 
and true, it is because he speaks not alone or pri- 
marily of himself or for himself, but for those who 
have chosen him to speak in their name. 

So much for the office itself in Massachusetts 
and New England generally. In the newer states 
we should find an entirely different conception. 
Our concern, however, must be wholly with condi- 
tions which meet us here. 
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The superintendent is, then, simply and solely 
the representative of the school committee so far 
as the committee is pleased to delegate their au- 
thority to him. It naturally follows that his duties 
differ materially in different localities. To cite ex- 
treme cases—in one city he deals out lead pencils 
and compliments to teachers, gives written exami- 
nations to pupils and spends the most of his time 
worrying about his own re-election. In another 
city the superintendent is practically the en- 
tire school system, and we _ (forget that 
there are school committee, teachers, or 
pupils, and we say of such a city: “Mr. Brown 
teaches reading this way, Mr. Brown pays 
his teachers high salaries, Mr. Brown does not al- 
low corporal punishment, and Mr. Brown has 
semi-annual promotions.” As this position of the 
superintendent is determined quite as much by tra- 
dition as by rules, I do not yet know where, be- 
tween the two extremes, the superintendent in 
Haverhill stands. Personally I would not like to 
spend much of my time in marking examination 
papers, and I have no wish to cast so large a 
shadow as to obscure the school committee. 

Superintendents have many qualities in com- 
mon. They have all had considerable experience 
in school work, and are likely to be conceited. 
They are all hard workers, 





and they expect their 
teachers to work as hard as themselves Thev 
are all great lovers of peace and harmony,—and 
they are often tempted to take the road that leads 
around 


difficulty rather than to challenge it 
boldly. They all have great faith in schools and 
in school teachers, and are slow to confess that 
either is wrong. They all have unlimited faith in 
children and young people, and keep themselves 
They are all 
gentlemen, they treat the rich and poor, weak and 
powerful, teacher and parent, with equal courtesy 
They forget their personality, as far as possible, in 
their love for their work, and exalt always the child 
and his welfare. 

In some things they differ—mostly in the em- 
phasis which they put upon certain portions of 


voung by contact with the young. 


their work. One is exacting in rules and regula- 
tions, requiring the last thread of official red tape: 


another is most anxious concerning the conduct 
of pupils in school and on the street; another pro- 
claims most frequently the importance of a sound 
mind in a sound body. One emphasizes instru 

tion; another training. One spends his time on 
programs; another on finances. One seems devoted 
simply and soley to the interests of the pupils; an- 


1 


other sometimes seems to be trying to build up his 
own reputation. in brief, superintendents differ be- 


cause they are men, and the Creator breaks his 
mould every time he makes a man.—Address 


——_—_—_—____ —- —____ ee @-0-@-0-@-0- 


SOUTHERN APPRECIATION. 


The Florida School Exponent says: ‘‘The 
who does not respect, even to unbounded admira- 
tion, the splendid honesty, independence, courage 


—in a word, the magnificent manhood—of the 
President of this great republic, is unworthy to be 
a citizen of it.” 
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TREE 


President Roosevelt is the children’s President 
as no other President has been. This man is once 
more emphasized in his message to them on April 
15 :— 

“To the school children of the United States :-— 

‘Arbor day (which means simply ‘Tree day’) is 
now observed in every state in our Union—and, 
mainly, in the schools. At various times from Jan- 
uary to December, but chiefly in this month of 
April, you give a day or part of a day to special ex- 
ercises, and perhaps to actual tree planting, in rec- 
ognition of the importance of trees to us as a na- 
tion, and of what they yield in adornment, comfort, 
and useful products to the communities in which 
you live. 

“It is well that you should celebrate your Arbor 
day thoughtfully, for within your lifetime the na- 
tion’s need of trees will become serious. We of an 
older generations can get along with what we have, 
though with growing hardship; but in your full 
manhood and womanhood you will want what na- 
ture once so bountifully supplied and man so 
thoughtlessly destroyed; and because of that want 
you will reproach us, not for what we have used, 
but for what we have wasted. 

“For the nation, as for the man or woman and 
the boy or girl, the road to success is the right use 
of what we have and the improvement of present 
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opportunity. If you neglect to prepare yourselves 
now for the duties and responsibilities which will 
fall upon you later; if you do not learn the things 
which you will need to know when your school days 
are over, you will suffer the consequences. 

“So any nation which in its youth lives only for 
the day, reaps without sowing and consumes with- 
out husbanding, must expect the penalty of the 
prodigal, whose labor could with difficulty find him 
the bare means of life. 

“A people without children would face a hope- 
less future; a country without trees is almost as 
hopeless ; forests which are so used that they can- 
not renew themselves will soon vanish, and with 
them all their benefits. A true forest is not merely 
a storehouse full of wood, but, as it were, a factory 
of wood, and at the same time a reservoir of water. 

“When you help to preserve our forests or to 
plant new ones you are acting the part of good citi- 
zens. The value of forestry deserves, therefore, to 
be taught in the schools, which aim to make good 
citizens of you. If your Arbor day exercises help 
you realize the vast benefits each one of you re- 
ceives from the forests, and how by your assistance 
these benefits may continue, they will serve a good 
end. 

(Signed) 
“Theodore Roosevelt.” 





SCHOOL SUPERVISION OF PLAYGROUNDS. 

That some supervision of a city’s playgrounds is 
a necessity requires no argument. Testimony 
from many sources is practically unanimous that 
without it the playground is pretty sure to be 
monopolized by men and the bigger boys, who 
take the bats and balls from the smaller ones, and 
virtually drive them off into some obscure corner. 
That is done nearly every playday on Boston com- 
mon. The children, for whom the playground was 
primarily established, are defrauded of their rights 
by their elders. 

But it not as easy 
shall do the supervising. 


is to determine as to who 

The playgrounds may 
be in charge of the park department, as in Boston 
at present. Or they may be in the hands of a sin- 
gle paid commissioner. 

The Massachusetts Civic League has for some 
time been giving careful attention to this question, 
and has reached the conclusion that these play- 
grounds should be placed in charge of the school 
committee, as an integral part of the public school 
svstem. The league, acting on its matured convic- 
tion, has presented a bill to the Massachusetts leg- 
islature with this purpose in view, and asking a 
special appropriation of $50,000 to pay the teachers 
who are to have supervision of these grounds. 

Mr. Joseph Lee, vice-president of the Civic 
League, is really the chief sponsor for this new 
movement. Ever since his graduation from the 


Harvard Law School, fifteen or more years ago, he 
has devoted no small share of his time and en- 
deavor to certain features of civic betterment. And 
among these he has enthusiastically included the 
city playgrounds. And he has not only theorized 
about it, but has had practical experience, as for 
some time he has had charge of the Columbus- 
avenue playground, and, if report is true, .2as borne 
a considerable share of the expense incurred in 
making it an ideal children’s resort. 

Mr. Lee’s experience has convinced him that 
the physical development, and therefore the play, 
of the children is, to a large degree, the business 
of the school committee, because of the intimate 
relation between healthful physique and mental 
effort. Children’s play, also, should not be en- 
tirely haphazard, and certainly should ngt run into 
roughness and hoodlumism. It must be directed 
so as to secure the best physical effects, and also 
moral effects in order, and mutual helpfulness, in 
courage, and patience, and other qualities that enter 
so largely into fine-grained as well as robust charac- 
ter. And he believes that as “the direction of play 
is largely an educational proposition,” no one can 
so effectively supervise the play as the teacher. 

Besides this, Mr. Lee urges that the teacher’s 
having charge of the recreation grounds will be of 
the greatest benefit to the schools in the better- 
ment of discipline. But here let him express his 
own views: “A teacher will often learn more about 
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a boy in fifteen minutes playing football with him 
than he could do in many weeks of school teach- 
ing. It is the difference between seeing the crea- 
ture in his natural habitat and studying him in a 
menagerie. The relations between the teachers 
and the children will become closer and more 
fruitful when they meet on the playground as well 
as in the school. As a successful boarding school 
teacher has put it: ‘When you begin to play with 
the boys on the ball field, the problem of discipline 
disappears.’ Indeed, you cannot’ educate 
children unless you take account of the 
whole child. The tendency of  educa- 
tion at the present time, what we now 
mean by it, is the development of strong, honest, 
effective men and women, not the imparting of a 
certain amount of knowledge. The school will 
never perform its true function, will never 
get at the whole child, so long as it leaves 
the most vital part of him, that which is developed 
and expressed in his play, outside of its influence 
and observation. 
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THE TEACHER. 


BY J. E. WILLIAMSON, 
Boise, Idaho. 


There is no great achievement without great 
sacrifice. The merchant gives up home life, the 
physician has no hour he can call his own, the 
minister omits the frivolities and questionable 
amusements of social life, and the teacher is shut 
in from the activities of society and business life, 
for she agrees to give her time and her strength to 
the boys and girls. She says: “This one thing I 
do. All else shall be subservient to it.” Does she 
read a novel? It may be to rest, or gratify, but al- 
ways to inspire, to increase knowledge, to widen 
the vision and finally to add power. 

There are many things perfectly legitimate in 
themselves from which a teacher is barred—do- 
mestic, social, financial, political. She has one 
great mission. “My boys and girls expect me to 
be well, cheerful, and happy to-morrow. Will 
this help to make me so? If not, I must leave it 
for others.” This is her business. This teacher 
avoids any irregular conduct that would hinder 
her work in any way. She has a strong and vigor- 
ous body, a mind that appreciates the real value 
of an education and the mental capacity of the 
child, a heart pure and true and full of faith, hope, 
and love. Such a teacher the patron expects. 
School officials are raising the standard and are de- 
manding teachers fully equipped for their work by 
nature, education, and training. he great inter- 
est in teachers’ meetings in every state and county 
in the union indicates that many teachers are 
fitting themselves to meet this demand. 

Yes, there is such a person as “the teacher,’ who 
realizes the respect shown her and trust confided in 
her, and she is worthy of it all. She is a member 
of an army in America 600,000 strong, who are 
battling against ignorance and vice, who have 
placed their all on the altar to train the youth of 
our land, faithful friends of the child and loya! citi- 
zens of this country. She has a right to hold up 
her head, look the world in the face, and court 
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rather than fear criticism. For no other business 
has a more reasonable or practical management. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
QUESTIONS ON ** LORNA DOONE.’’—VI— X. 


What do these chapters cover in the story? 

Answer: The opening movement or the first ac- 
tion. 

What are the incidents of this action? 

Answer: John Ridd’s climbing Bagworthy Falls, 
his meeting Lorna Doone, his finding out the en- 
trance to Doone Glen. 

How far in the life of the characters does it carry 
us? 

Answer: Only a step in the childhood of Jan and 
of Lorna. 

Where is Lorna introduced to us? 

Answer: In the setting of her own natural envi- 
ronment. Thenceforward we associate her with 
that setting. 

What else does it give us? 
first actual appearance of the Doones. 

What effect does this have upon the story? 


( 
Answer: An insight into Doone valley and the 


It gives a definiteness to our imagination in its 


picture of the local setting. John Ridd’s discov- 
ery of the entrance to the valley makes us feel that 
where 
we expect future events to transpire, into what 


there is a direct way from the outside world, 


otherwise would belong to a realm of mystery 
and bring an element of vagueness into the story. 
In the same way the Doones become real people, 
no more vanishing shapes in the mists, but people 
to be dealt with in the course of the story. 
Does Blackmore attach a special significance to 
Lorna’s meeting with John Ridd? 
t the begin- 
ning of the action of the story it would be signifi- 
It is made as simple and 
natural occurrence as it could possibly be. 
What is the chief interest of chapter VII.? 
Answer: Primarily the character of John Ridd 
which it shows, and the promise which justifies 
much expectation of him in the . development. 
But almost, if not quite of equal importance, the 
beautiful descriptive nature touches, both for them- 
selves and for the setting of the story. 
t 


What d 


) 
setting of the story? 


Answer: No more than by placing a 


cant of future results. 


these descriptive passages do for the 
Answer: They impart to it a distinct atmosphere 
of sweetness and poetry. 
What does chapter VII. do for the story? 
Answer: It brings about the first meeting be- 
tween Lorna and John Ridd. 
What is the significant passage in chapter IX.? 
Answer: John’s making bullets and practicing 
at shooting, with ever keeping the Doones in mind, 
although he professes that he neither expected nor 


lesired to shoot them. 


CHAPTERS X.—XVI 
\Vhat are these chapters in the story? 
\nswer: An interlude introducing new charac- 
Take as a model the first pages of chapter X. 
and write up some simple incident of home life. 
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What is the first trait of Tom Faggus noted? 

Answer: The intimate sympathy between him 
and his horse. 

With the description of Winnie for a model, 
write a description of a horse. 

What passage in this chapter carries the under- 
current of the story? 

Answer: Where Jan Ridd says: “Mother had 
ever warned me from the thoughts of revenge and 
longings for judgment,” etc. 

Reproduce the character sketch of Tom Faggus. 

Do these chapters bring out any traits in John 
Ridd’s character? 

Answer: Yes, we can feel his growth in his ob- 
servations upon men and events; we can see a 
positiveness and assurance in his’ judgment; his 
childishness drops away, although he keeps his sim- 
plicity of heart and soul. 

Does his mother appreciate his development of 
character as the reader does? 

Answer: Evidently not—and one of the charms 
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of these connecting chapters is the way in which 
Blackmore brings out the humorous side of the 
situation, letting us see it from John Ridd’s point 
of view as well as our own. 

What is the purpose of chapters XIII. to XVI.? 

To introduce Master Huckaback for later pur- 
poses of the story and to rouse through him a per- 
sonal antagonism against the Doones that shall 
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bring a motive of revenge into action. Also to 
bring John Ridd and Lorna Doone together 


again. 

What are the incidents in Master Huckaback’s 
story? 

Answer: His being found robbed by John Ridd, 
His seeking a warrant from Baron de Whichehalse. 


The exploration which led to the discovery 
of Doone Glen and John Ridd’s seeing Lorna 
Doone again. 

The story is ready now to take up its thread 


again. 


SCHOOL GARDENING.—(IL.* 


BY D. R. 


WOOD, B. S., 


Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, San Jose, California. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE, 
The following outline is suggested for 
the grades, the getting the ground 
ready and the vounger grades planting after the 
ground has been prepared. 
and must, 


tions. 


older children 


It is purely suggestiv 


es 1° 


of course, be modified to meet the condi- 


FIRST YEAR. 


Seeds planted in sand, sprouting cases, sawdust, 
and water. Observe growth and conditions needed 
for growth; light, water, warmth. Plant hyacinth 
bulbs (Roman) in water and in soil, and teach the 
children to care for them. 

In the garden, plant such kinds of vegetables as 
children can have to eat with their lunches or 
can take home, as lettuce, radishes, onions. 

In the flower garden plant nasturtiums, bachelor- 
buttons, four-o’clocks, marigolds, morning glories. 


the 


SECOND YEAR. 


Seeds planted to study the manner of coming 
from the soil: Pumpkins, peas, beans, morning- 
castor-oil beans. Experiment with differ- 
ent depths of planting. Sow seeds in and 
teach children to transplant. Study conditions 
needed for growth. 

In the garden, plant vegetables: Onion 
onion sets, corn, beans, peas, squash. 

Flowers: Gladiolus bulb 


glories, 


boxes 


seeds, 


s, montbretias, narcissus, 
and Dutch hyacinths, and learn to care for them. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Plant cabbages, tomatoes, turnips, lettuce, 
parsnips, and transplant to the garden. 


+} 
Line 


beets, 
Sow the same seeds in earden and conmipare 
results. 

Make window boxes and plant suitable plants, 
such as geraniums, verbenas, ivy geraniums, bego- 


nias, heliotropes, petunias, wild cucumber, fuschias, 
vincas, ferns, asparagus sprengeri. 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Plant potatoes, sweet potatoes, cauliflowers, egg 
plants, artichokes, peppers, okra, spinach, and any 
unusual vegetables that are found in the market 
and the children may not have seen growing. 

Teach slipping rose cuttings, root cuttings, etc 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Study soils, physical characteristics, forestry, and 
its relation to agriculture. 

Teach the different methods of natural propaga- 
tion; as slipping off-shoots, 


ners, 


suckers, stolon, run- 
seeds, and how distributed, etc. 

Plant the biennials of the garden and grow seeds. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

Lay out the garden. Study conditions necessary 
to consider in the location of the garden. - 

Teach preparation of 
naking compost. 

Sow wheat, barley, oats, flax, hemp (if not grown 
in the locality where school is located). 

Teach budding. Plant roses, chrysanthemums. 

SEVENTH YBAR. 

Selecting of seeds ; seed testing ; watering. 

Teach grafting. 

Plant the native flowers in the 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

Plant trees and shrubs for the beautifying 
school grounds. Care for the plants. 

Study the effects of grouping of plants and the 
that grow well together. 

Studv rocks that disintegrate to form soil, soil 
transportation, weathering of rocks to form soil. 
SUITABLE VEGETABLES TO PLANT IN THE 

SCHOOL GARDEN. 
artichokes corn 
beans egg 


~ = 


the ground for planting, 


school garden 


of the 


varieties 


plants 
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Brussels sprouts 
cabbages 

carrots 
cauliflowers 
peppers 

potatoes 

sweet potatoes 
pumpkins 
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lettuce 
okra 
parsley 
peas 
radishes 
salsify 
spinach 
tomatoes 


SUITABLE CULTIVATED FLOWERS FOR THE 
SCHOOL GARDEN. 


abutilons 
alyssum 

asters 

balloon vines 
balsam 

beans 
Canterbury bells 
candy tufts 
cannas 
castor-oil beans 
chrysanthemums 
cosmos 
coreopsis 
daisies 

datura 

digitalis 
‘foxgloves 
feverfews 
forget-me-nots 
four-o’clocks 
fuschias 
gaillardias 
geraniums 
gladiolus 


hollyhocks 
lantana 
larkspur 
lupins 
mallows 
marigolds 
marguerites 
mignonette 
morning glories 
nasturtiums 
pansies 
phlox 
pelargonium 
petunias 
portulacaceae 
poppies 
salvias 
smilax 

stocks 

sweet Williams 
sweet peas 
verbenas 
violets 
zinnias 


SUITABLE WILD PLANTS FOR THE SCHOOL GAR- 


blue-eyed grasses 
brown lilies 
buttercups 
California coffee 


California poppies 


chilocothe 
clematis 
columbines 
cream-cups 
elders 


evening primroses 


fawn lilies 
golden stars 
harebells 

harvest brodiaeas 
larkspurs 


DEN. 


lupins 

madrones 
Mariposa lilies 
meadow-sweets 
regon grapes 
Shasta lilies 
soap-plants 
sun-cups 
sweet-scented shrubs 
tidy-tips 

toyon 

twining hyacinths 
wake-robins 

wild gooseberries 
vellow pansies 

zy gadenes 


This list is not adapted for all parts of the state. 
It is simply a list from which the teacher must 
wisely choose.—California Education. 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGA- 


TIONS.—(III.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F GARRETT, 


Sac City, Ia. 


HOW THE EARTH BREATHES. 


We have all learned the fact that the earth turns 
on its axis once in twenty-four hours, thus giving 
us the alternation of day and night, and that it 
makes one revolution about the sun in a year, giv- 
ing us the succession of seasons, but there is an- 
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other interesting fact which our geographies have 
not told us. The earth breathes, and this breath- 
ing is as necessary to the growth of plants as 
breath is to the life of an animal. Every evening 
the earth takes in a full breath of air, and every 
micrning it gradually exhales this air. More than 
this, as the temperature increases or decreases dur- 
ing the day, or as the amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere changes, the loose outer layer of soil, 
which is the breathing apparatus of the earth, in- 
hales or exhales the air as the atmospheric pres- 
sure is increased or diminished. 

The normal pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
surface of the earth is a little more than fourteen 
pounds to the square inch. This is sufficient to 
make the air penetrate the loose soil to a consider- 
able depth, when the spaces between the particles 
of soil are not filled with water. As this pressure 
is diminished when the temperature increases or 
when there is an excessive amount of vapor in the 
atmosphere, the air in the soil will rise to the sur- 
face and escape during the daytime and just before 
a rain, and it will be forced into the earth again as 
the pressure increases at night or in cool, dry 
weather. You may have noticed the quivering 
wavelets of air rising from the fields on a warm day. 
Do you understand the cause of this now? The 
rising of the air is more noticeable in the spring 
than in midsummer. The earth breathes more 
deeply in the spring because there is a greater dif- 
ference between the temperatures of day and night 
than in midsummer, and because the soil has been 
loosered to a depth of several feet by the action of 
the frost. 

As the air escapes from the earth the water in the 
soil is drawn to the surface after it, and when the 
air enters again it forces the water downward. 
This explains why the water rises in wells and in 
swampy places just before a rain, or when the air 
pressure is diminished. Earth-breathing also ex- 
plains the phenomena of air wells and wind caves 
with the wind blowing into them when the barome- 
ter is high and out of them when the barometer is 
low. 

The action of the air in the soil is to liberate the 
elements of plant food from the soil grains. It is 
therefore essential to the growth of all plants ex- 
cept the few which get their entire food from the 
air or from the elements contained in water. You 
may have observed that grasses and other plants 
die out when the ground on which they were grow- 
ing has been covered for a short time by a sheet of 
ice in winter, or for a longer time by water in the 
spring. This is because the air has been excluded 
from the ground and the plant has been smothered. 
A covering of snow does not have this effect, be- 
cause the air can pass through it readily. 

Soil breathing is promoted by winds, which 
strike the earth and force the air into the spaces 


between the grains of soil; by drainage, which 


draws away the surplus water in the ground, thus 
leaving more room for air; by deep plowing, which 
loosens the soil to a greater depth; by surface cu'ti- 
vation, which prevents the formation of a compict 
crust at the surface of the round, and by deep- 
rooted plants, which loosen the subsoil and enable 
the air to penetrate farther into the earth. 
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Plants obtain from 90 to 95 per cent. of their 
food directly or indirectly. from the air, but the 5 
and 10 per cent. which they obtain directly from 
the ground is essential to their life. This food 
must be brought within reach of the plant, and it 
must be put into such condition that the plant can 
use it. A man lost in a wilderness might starve, 
even when surrounded by wild game, if he had no 
means of killing the game and of converting it into 
food, and it is just as true that a plant will not 
thrive, even when placed in soil containing all the 
elements of fertility, if the plant food is not in con- 
dition to be taken in by the rootlets of the plant. 
Both air and water are necessary to make plant 
food available for use, but too much of either pre- 
vents the action of the other. Over-zealous chil- 
dren often hinder rather than help the growth of 
the plants in their gardens by watering them too 
often, thus excluding the air from the roots. In 
order that a plant may grow to the best advantage 
the soil should be moist, but not wet enough to ex- 
clude the air, and loose, but not so open as to re- 
strict capillarity and prevent the water from coming 
up from the subsoil. 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE. 


BY LORADO TAFT. 








(XII) 


Apollo, you will remember, was associated with 
the sun and was believed to be so radiant that no 
mortal could look on him. 
Artemis, the 
was surpassingly 


He had a twin sister, 
Romans called Diana. She 
beautiful also, though ‘in a 
gentler way, and was symbolized by the 


whom 


moon 





DIANA OF 


VERSAILLES. 


But whereas the moon leads a very serene and 
somewhat chilly existence, Artemis was a fine, ac- 
tive girl, whose greatest pleasure was in all kinds 
of athletics. In modern times she would probably 


have devoted her energies to basket ball and golf, 
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but, as she did not know about such things, she in- 
dulged often in the vigorous joys of hunting. The 
old poetic legends generally picture her as the 
queen of the chase. They tell us, too, that she was 
not at all sentimental; indeed, she rather avoided 
“the boys.” Never was she so happy as when 
following her eager hounds or bathing in wood- 
land pools with her attendant nymphs. 

The figure shown in the illustration is known 
as the Diana of Versailles, since it was at one time 
a highly prized ornament of the palace of Ver- 


sailles. It has been in the Louvre, in Paris, since 
1798. A few days ago we showed the gentle 


“Diana at Toilet”: 
the Huntress.” 


here she is evidently “Diana 
The tame deer which bounds at 
her side does not seem very well modeled, and this 
and some other features niake us believe that the 
statue is a copy, though a very good one, of earlier 
work. It is thought that it dates from the same 
period as the “Apollo Belvedere,” so that the fig- 
ures as well as the mythological subjects are twins. 

This period we call the age of Hellenistic art, 
which might be translated Greek-ish art, or art 
produced under Greek influence. You see, Greece 
became suddenly, under Alexander, a “world 
power,” and the conqueror founded cities and en- 
dowed institutions of learning wherever he went. 
All these various Alexandrias and other capitals 
became centres of Hellenic culture, and several of 
them developed a notable art, largely founded 
upon that of Greece. The empire lasted, to be 
sure, only a few years, but the influence remained. 
Though the heritage was “to the strongest.” as 
Alexander predicted, and there were many claim- 
ants, and endless struggle followed, there were 
nevertheless men of peace who settled in Asia 
Minor and Egypt and the islands of the Mediter- 


ranean, and these wrought out forms of beauty 
characteristic of this mellow autumn period of 
Greek sculpture. 

Some of this work was overdramatic and so 


restless that it seems unworthy of the fair white 
marble in which it is carved, vet it shows wonder- 
ful skill and audacity of conception. There was an 
immense altar, for instance, in Pergamos, in Asia 
Minor, an altar as big as a 


ig church, 
erected 


probably about 175 B. C 


which was 
and covered 
with immense reliefs showing the struggle between 
the gods and the earth giants and monsters. We 
have some fragments of this tremendous work in 
our Art Institute collections, while the whole thing 
is set up in the museum of Berlin. It is believed 
that it was of this structure that St. John 
wrote in Revelation the message to the church at 
Pergamos, “I know where thou 
where Satan’s throne is.” 


very 


dwellest, even 

Among the strenuous gods who decorated the 
ereat frieze of “Satan’s seat” it is interesting to 
find an Apollo almost exactly like the Apollo Bel 
vedere and a Diana so similar to the Diana illus 
trated to-day that we know they were either taken 
the one fromthe other, orboth from some common 
original. 

Our Diana is very proud and elegant, like her 
brother, long of limb and with a very small head 
Her skirt is gathered up high for rapid motion 
and her face is alert as though she were on the 
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lookout for a fleeing stag or boar. Altogether 
she makes a beautiful decoration for a school- 
room, for she is one of the most perfect works 
preserved for our enjoyment from the age which 
produced the Winged Victory and the Venus of 
Milos—Used by permission of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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FRACTIONS. 


Train pupils in changing fractions to hundredths 
until they can tell instantly the number of hun- 
dredths in any proper fraction whose denominator 
is an aliquot part of one hundred; also the number 
of hundredths in proper fractions having the fol- 
lowing numbers for denominators: 3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 
15, 30, 40, 50, 60. 

Make a table of the various fractions used in this 
work, and their equivalents expressed in hun- 
dredths and with the sign of per cent., and require 
pupils to learn it. Fix in pupils’ minds the fact 
that any number of hundredths of a number is the 
same per cent. of it. ’ 

Drill pupils in finding various per cents. of num- 
bers easily handled. First step, reduce the per 
cent. to a common fraction. Second step, find the 
fractional part of the number. Deduce the rule 
and learn it. Require them to find the same re- 
sult, by finding that decimal part of the number 
represented by the rate per cent. Show the 
equivalence of the two operations, and haye the 
rule for performing the second operation léarned. 
Employ the first way when it can be 1eadily used. 

In finding what per cent. one number is of an- 
other, drill pupils to find, first, what fractional 
part one is of the other; and second, to find that 
part of one hundred per cent. Illustration: 3 is 
what per cent. of 8? First, 3 is what part of 8? 
Answer, 3-8. Second, 3-8 equals what per cent.? 
Answer, 37 1-2 per cent. 

Give numerous examples. Show that the fore- 
going is equivalent to dividing the number ex- 
pressing the part by the number with which it is 
compared (as 3-8 above, may be read 3 divided by 
8), carry the division to the hundredths place. 

Drill pupils in changing examples in percentage 
to questions in fractions, and then solve. Illustra- 
tion: 15 is 40 per cent. of what number? Re-state 
the question; 15 is 2-5 of what number? Solve. 

Give practice also in analysis without reducing 
the per cent. to a fraction. Deduce and learn the 
rule. Drill also in finding one per cent. of the 
number; one hundred per cent. of the number; re- 
quired per cent. of the number. 

Let the constant aim be to secure accuracy and 
rapidity in reaching results. When pupils under- 
stand the analysis and can state it in a given class 
of work, then drop the analytical statement of steps 
in the operation, and require results only. 

Be sure that pupils recognize the fact that this 
work in percentage is only work in fractions in an- 
other form. If the work thus far indicated has 
been properly done, pupils will have little difficulty 
with the remaining subjects in percentage which 
do not involve the element of time—Wisconsin 
Course of Study. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATISTICS. 


Length of school year, average nine months, seven 
days. 

Enrollment in publie schools, 508,816. 

Number of teachers, 14,166. 

College graduates teaching, 1,916, or 14 per cent. 

Normal school graduates, 6,769, or 48 per cent. 

1,685, or 60 per cent., are graduates of college or nor- 
mal schools. 

Average wages of the men is $149. 

Average wages.of the women is $57.07. 

There are 263 public high schools. 

There are 1,898 high school teachers. 

There are 47,5453 high school students. 

The high schools cost $2,556,173. 

There are 1,815 evening school teachers. 

There are 47,540 evening school pupils. 

Evening schools cost $315,730. 

There are 279 public kindergartens. 

There are 496 kindergarten teachers. 

There are 16,647 kindergarten children. 

Kindergartens cost $290,598. 

Support of public schools cost $15,585,633. 

Teachers’ wages, $9,877,725. 

Conveyance of pupils, $236,415. 

Superintendents’ salaries, $349,570. 

Free text-books and supplies, $706,301. 

School buildings, $3.753.610. 

Total school expense, $17,339,243. 

Cost per child, $358.40. 

Total tax, $5.05 on $1,000. 


-2°¢ -2-@-o- > 


WHY BUTTONS ON COAT SLEEVES? 

Why do men wear buttons on their coat-sleeves? 

Because Fred iick the Great, of Prussia, who was a 
great admirer of smart uniforms, finding that his sol- 
diers were in the habit of wiping their faces with the 
sleeves of their coats, ordered that a row of buttons 
should be placed on the upper side of each, and_ this 
broke the habit. The original purpose has been long 
since forgotten, and the buttons were placed under the 
sleeves to be out of the way. 


—_—____——___—-# $-@-@-e- ¢-e- —___ -_ ——-_ —— 
GAME OF BIOGRAPHIES. 

This guessing game is a form of literary conun- 
drum, and any number can be easily made by tak- 
ing names and working out some peculiarity, for 
example: Sand, a gritty author; Swift, not a slow 
man; Locke, of no use without a key; Cooper, 
a handy man around a keg or barrel; Hook, a 
good fishing companion; Bunyan, suggestive of 
tight shoes. Prepare a list in advance, and omit 
the names. The one first guessing the list is the 
winner.—Selected. 

= —+0+ 0-0 @ 0. 
SPELLING. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


I tell you, earnestly, you must get into the habit 
of looking intensely at words, assuring yourself of 
their meaning, syllable by syllable, nay, letter by 
letter. . . . A well-educated gentleman may 
not know many languages, may not be able to 
speak any but his own, may have read very few 
books; but whatever language he knows, he knows 
precisely; whatever word he pronounces, he prce 
nounces rightly. 
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MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


BY MARGARET KIDD, 

Supervisor Training School for Teachers, Cambridge, Mass. 

{The hall should be decorated with flags, bunting, and 
flowers. It will add to the enjoyment of the entertain- 
ment if patriotic airs are played on the piano as the chil- 
dren march to and from their places on the platform. 
Four children go forward. the dis- 
tance. 


Drum is heard in 


First pupil.— 

Hark! what is that—that sound I hear? 

Is it the soldiers drawing near? 

Slowly the soldiers are coming this way; 

Why look they so sad and solemn to-day? 
2. They go to the graves of their comrades dear; 

Each thinks of the war and the days so drear. 

{Children carrying baskets of flowers and flags form a 

tableau on the platform.,] 


3. I see little children— 
Are they going, too? 
They carry flowers and flags. 
What are they going to do? 
4. On the graves of the soldiers, 
strew; 
The flags they will place there too, as they go. 


the flowers they’ll 





children in 


SONG (by 
Along.” 


tableau). Tune: “Marching 

“We come with sweet offerings of flowers to pay 

All homage to you, our dead soldiers, to-day; 

Our hearts overflowing with love and with pride 

The language of flowers may well be our guide. 

Noble and true, ye are noble and true, 

We'll speak through these flowers our affection for you, 

The rose and the lily, forget-me-nots blue, 

Shall bloom on the graves of the noble and true.” 

SONG (by the class). 
ner. 

Bring forth flowers, 

Sweet, fragrant flowers, 

Born in the sunshine and sparkling with dew; 

Here while we sing, 

Gladly we bring 

Offerings meet for the brave and the true. 

Daisies and buttercups, roses and lilies fair, 

Dainty forget-me-nots, violets blue; 

Bring forth the flowers, 

Sweet, fragrant flowers, 

Offerings meet for the brave and the true. 


March from “Lohengrin,” Wag- 
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Heap high the flowers, 
Sweet-scented flowers, 

Bright garlands strew o’er their 
While just above 

The flag that we love, 

Still floats its stars and its stripes on the air. 
Flag of our Union, brave soldiers defend thee! 
Lay down their lives for thy colors so fair. 
Heap high the flowers, 

Sweet-scented flowers, 
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graves everywhere; 


sright garlands strew o’er their graves everywhere. 
Lay down the flowers, 
Sweet, dying tlowers, 
Offerings we bring for the noble and brave, 
Spirits above, 
Look down in love, 
On the dear flag they died gladly to save. 
Low in the grave they lie, soldier and seaman 
Leader and citizen, freeman and slave, 
Lay down the flowers, 
Sweet-scented flowers, 
Offerings we bring for the noble and brave. 
—Helen C. Bacon, 
(Four children go to the platform.) 
1. That is why we call this Memorial Day. We put 
flowers and flags on the graves of the soldiers in mem- 
ory of what they did for us. 


» 


2. “Oh, happy Memorial Day, 

Which binds in love the Blue and the Gray— 
May thy sweet blossoms never cease 

To bloom in love and joy and peace.” 


brave, 


3. RECITATION—“The Blue and the Gray,” by Fran- 


cis M. Finch. 


4. The states in the North and the states in the South 
had a quarrel. The Southerners 
Northerners thought it was wrong. 
southern 


had slaves and the 
So eleven of the 
states separated from the Union and called 
themselves the “Confederate States of America.” Then 
the Southerners fired upon the flag and President Lin 
coln immediately called for seventy-five thousand volun- 
teers. 

SONG (by 


” 


class)—‘Our Volunteers,” from ‘Merry 
Chimes. 
(Pupils go forward.) 

1. Brave generals led the armies 
loved by their soldiers. 
Northern 


Meade. 


and much 
Among the favorites on the 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 


On the Southern side were Lee and Jackson. 


were 


side were 


RECITATION (by class)—‘Barbara Frietchie.” 
(Five pupils go to the platform.) 

1. Could any better thoughts be given than those 
found in the last words of President Lincoln’s second in- 
augural address? 

“With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and a last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

2. What a restful verse Longfellow has written for 
us! ‘ 

“Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies! 
fut beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


3. But why were the soldiers so good and brave? 
’Twas for love for their country, which they freely 
gave. 


(Continued on page 466.) 
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CAN ATTENTION BE CULTIVATED ? 


Is attention a tendency or power inherited, or 
may it be cultivated? 

If it can be cultivated, is there any science that 
can be taught, or is the power to teach attention in- 
herited? 

Of course there are all sorts and conditions of in- 
herent power of attention and of power to teach it. 
Someone has said that the only sane persons are 
those who lead a humdrum, unambitious life, but 
these are the ones who ultimately go insane. That 
is to say, he who iias no insanity ultimately goes in- 
sane, and those who always have traces of it are 
never liable to entirely lose their poise. 

Unless the power of attention is capable of being 
taught and developed, there is something askew in 
the world. Of course it can be taught, but not un- 
til we know more about it than we have tried to 
learn as yet. There is no teaching of music until 
one knows the key, until one has the nomenclature. 
We have been floundering in art from time imme- 
morial, accepting a masterpiece here and there, sim- 
ply because it was more pleasing than other paint- 
ings, but with no standards of color, with no nom- 
enclature. It looks as though Maxwell and Helm- 
holtz, Rood and Munsell had in fifty years devel- 
oped or discovered a scale as usable in’ color no- 
tation as are staff and notes in music, or the sci- 
ence of meter in verse. 

When we have something akin to this in the 
pedagogy of attention we shall have a science of 
teaching attention in the schools. If this be so it 
is well worth while to make every effort to learn 
the art, to develop the science. I am confident 
that the time has come to step forth with a firm 
tread along a new path to attention. 


OF 
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Teachers need to know two things absolutely: 


EDUCATION 


1. Which which 
cannot be cultivated. 

2. How to cultivate those phases that are capa- 
ble of cultivation. 

Then they should believe intensely in their abil- 
ity to use the right methods in the proper 
of attention. 

No amount of training can give a child the volun- 
tary attention which a few great men have. A 
child’s attention is a child’s attention. When one 
is a child he speaks as a child, he understands as a 
child, he thinks as a child, he attends as a child, but 
when he becomes a man he ought to put away 
childish things, but unfortunately many persons do 
not. The grown-up persons who are childish in 
speech, in understanding, in thinking, ana in at- 
tention are alarmingly numerous. 

The most difficult feature of the scl.ool is thi 
necessity of dealing with children who 
understand, think, and attend as children, but who 
should be taught to do all this in such a 
they will put away childish things when they be 
come men and women. 

Nowhere is the childishness 
marked than in the case of attention. No amount of 
pedagogy can give a boy a man’s point of view 
without making a fool of him. All that can be 
done is to start a child along a line of attention 
that will eventuate in manly attention. \ll 
work with children is seed time, the harvest of 
which is to be in manhood and womanhood. 

silipsicniciac silat tates 
IDEAL CANDIDATURE. 

Probably no other city in the United States has 
had occasion to employ so many teachers relatively, 
in the past three years, as has Los 
there is every reason to 
of this leadership. 
action interesting. 

The educational qualifications prerequisite to can 
didacy for appointment to teach in the elementary 
schools shall be not less than that 
graduation from a high school and from an ac- 
credited normal school. Candidates shall not be 
less than twenty, nor more than forty-five 
and must have had at least one y 
ful experience, except in the case « 
kindergarten positions. 

All candidates are a competitive ex 
amination of applicants who already hold regular 
teachers’ certificates, and who comply with the pro- 
visional rule concerning age and educ: 
fication and experience. 

This competitive 


phases of attention can ana 


phases 


speak, 


way that 


more distinctly 


Angeles, and 
anticipate a continuance 


This makes their principle of 


evidenced by 


\ Cars < f 
age, ar’s success 
f apply 


‘ants for 


selected by 


itional qua'i- 


examination 


consists of two 


parts,—a written examination and an oral examina 
tion. The written examination is given first, and 
only such candidates as take it successfully are ad 
mitted to the oral examination. The object of 


these examinations being, not to test applicants in 
primary and grammar studies, but to select the best 
of those already certificated, for appointment on the 
teaching staff of the cit and the examina 
tion being intended to discover fitness for the prac- 
tical work of teaching, the written examination will 
be upon the general subject of the practice and 


v schools, 
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theory of education. It includes such special 
fields as the general aims and principles of educa- 
tion, the general method of instruction, the special 
aims and methods of teaching the different sub- 
jects, classroom management and discipline, school 
hygiene, and educational psychology. Composi- 
tion, spelling, and penmanship will be considered 
in the written examination. 

Candidates are required to furnish the board of 
education a full statement of their experience in 
teaching, not later than twenty days before the 
date set for the examination. Each applicant shall 
at the same time give not less than three nor more 
than seven references to persons who are compe- 
tent to speak of his character and fitness for the 
work of teaching, one of which must be the super- 
intendent under whom the applicant was last em- 
ployed. 

The board of education will not consider general 
recommendations, but they will request from the 
persons referred to by the applicant a confidential 
statement as to the applicant’s qualifications. The 
employment of any sort of personal, political, or so- 
cial influence to secure appointment to the teach- 
ing force, or the urging of any consideration other 
than fitness for the work or teaching, as a ground 
for such appointment, is held to be an act of un- 
professional conduct, and is strictly forbidden. 
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MR. STETSON RETIRES. 


Never has it been quite so difficult to know what 
to say as in regard to the situation in Maine. Per- 
sonal fondness for, appreciation of, and belief in 
Hon. W. W. Stetson have been in no degree 
shaken by the events of the past winter, and si- 
lence has been maintained in these columns in the 
hopes that no appreciable publicity would be given 
the situation. Such hope was futile. Reluctantly, 
therefore, the conditions are stated. 

There is no question as to facts since Mr. Stet- 
son acknowledges everything that has been claimed 
by the opposition. 

There is no question as to the efficiency of his 
service since it is conceded that he has done more 
for the schools of Maine than has been done by any 
predecessor, as much as could have been expected 
of any man. There is no question but that it is a 
misfortune for the state to lose his services. 

On the other hand, stated abstractly, there is no 
ethical defence for the admitted facts, but there is 
no possible excuse for accepting the abstract state- 
ment without the conditions. 

What lay behind the abstract statements? Mr. 
Stetson has been one of the leaders in educational 
effort in the country. To put it mildly, most 
mildly, he has been a man who could have com- 
manded $3,000 in school work at any time in the 
twelve years of service. The legislature has voted 
this year that the position ought to pay and will 
pay hereafter $2,500. He has been paid but $1,500 a 
year. It was distinctly understood that this meagre 
salary was to be extended in certain ways. These 
ways were in the open, were always known to who- 
ever had anything to do with affairs. He never 
did anything that he was not expected to do, and 
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in the total it amounted to no more than the legis- 
lature now admits should have been paid. 

Governor Cobb says regarding the situation, 
what every one knowing the circumstances will en- 
dorse:— 

State of Maine, Executive Department, Rockland, 
April 20, 1907. 

The Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Auburn, Me.:— 

My dear sir: 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th instant in which you tender your resig- 
nation as state superintendent of public schools. The 
resignation is hereby accepted to take effect June 30, 
1907. This date is the close of the free high school year, 
and the intervening time will be ample to enable you to 
adjust and terminate the affairs of your ollice prepara- 
tory to its assumption by your successor. 

At your own request your office was the subject of an 
investigation by the seventy-third legislature, and tue tes 
timony elicited at the hearing created widespread interest 
and discussion in the state. It also received various inter 
pretations. So far as the opinion of one individual liey 
be of interest to you, I want to say that a careful exunn- 
tation of that testimony has failed to convince ‘me tiuat 
any evidence was presented showing that you had coi 
luittea a moral or legal wrong. Opinions differ, but that 
is wine, and a desire to treat you fairly would lave intiu- 
enced me to refrain from appointing your successer vil 
you had voluntarily placed your resiguatiun in my 
hands ‘This letter is uot confidential. 

You have done much for the cause of education in 
Maine, and I thank you. With all best wishes for fu 
ture success, believe me, with regards, 

Very truly yours, 
William TI. Cobb. 
+0 @-0-@-0-@-0 
RHODE ISLAND PENSION BILL. 


Rhode Island Las done nobly by passing the fol- 
lowing pension bill:— 

The act provides that any person of either sex 
who on the passage of this act or thereafter shall 
have reached the age of sixty years, and who 
for thirty-five years shall have been engaged 
in teaching as his principal occupation, and have 
been regularly employed as a teacher in the public 
schools or in such other schools within this state 
as are supported wholly or in part by state appro- 
priation and are entirely managed and controlled 
by the state, twenty-five years of which »mploy- 
ment including the fifteen years immediately pre- 
ceding retirement shall have been in this state, 
may at the expiration of a school year, unless his 
private contract with his employer shall otherwise 
provide, be retired by his employer or voluntarily 
retire from active service, and on his formal applica- 
tion shall receive from the state for the remainder 
of his life an annual pension equal to one-half of his 
average contractual salary during the last five 
years before retiring, but in no case shall such an- 
nual pension be more than $500; provided, how- 
ever, that no such employment as teacher within 
this state after this act shall be included within its 
provisions, unless the teacher shall hold a certifi 
cate of qualification issued by or under the author- 
ity of the state board of education. 

The state board of education shall make all need 
ful regulations for issuing certificates of qualifica- 
tion and carrying into effect the other provisions 
of this act not inconsistent with the act itself and 
shall examine into and determine the eligibility of 
each and every applicant to receive a pension under 
the provisions of this act. 
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The sum of $10,000 is appropriated for the pur- 
pose of the act. 





ee 
THE PROVIDENCE FIASCO. 


Providence has had an experience that is amus- 
ing to look back upon, but was not at all funny at 
the time. The Rhode Island House of Represen- 
tatives passed a bill which would have robbed 
Providence of everything she has gained by way of 
educational administrative virtue, that would have 
put her schools back into the political game under 
worse conditions than ever before, that would have 
taken the appointment of teachers out of the han 1s 
of the superintendent, that would have required the 
annual election of the superintendent by this board, 
that would have permitted this board to fix 
his salary annually. Of course the bill was killed 
in due time, and before it died it was friendless, but 
it reveals a conscienceless political craving to get 
hold of the schools. 

0 0-00-90 


N. E. A. 


The rate from Chicago to Los Angeles and re- 
turn, the return trip by any route, will be $64.50, 
including the membership in the N. E. A.; $12.50 
extra returning via Portland, Oregon. No rate has 
been voted east of Chicago. If none is voted, it 
will cost $40 round trip, Boston and Chicago, and 
corresponding rates from other eastern points, mak- 
ing the Boston rate $104.50. There is, however, a 
rate of $98 from Boston to Los Angeles, returning 
via Seattle. 

OO 0-20-00 
WILL KEEP BUSY. 


United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown is not likely to rust out. 

In the act making appropriations for the sundry 
civil expenses of the government for the year 1908, 
it is provided “that all expenditures of money ap- 
propriated herein for school purposes in Alaska 
shall be under the supervision and direction of the 
commissioner of education and in conformity with 
such conditions, rules, and regulations as to con- 
duct and methods of instruction and expenditure 
of money as may from time to time be recom- 
mended by him and approved by the secretary of 
the interior.” With respect to reindeer in Alaska 
the act provides that “all reindeer owned by the 
United States in Alaska shall, as soon as_practi- 
cable, be turned over to missions in, or natives of 
Alaska, to be held and used by them under such 
conditions as the secretary of the interior shall pre- 
scribe.” The sale of surplus male reindeer is also 
authorized. This duty will fall upon Dr. Brown’s 
department. 


-— hte 
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REPORTS OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The provision for printing and binding the re- 
port of the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion has been practically reduced from $34,466 to 
$20,000 a year. The last report was printed at a 
cost of $34,466. The average for ten years has 
been $31,542, so that cutting to $20,000 is really a 
serious matter. A $100,000,000 for battleships and 
their handling and cutting off $14,666 from the edu- 
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cational department would seem to be enough to 
disgust any sane man. 


OQ qin 


Professor Andrew F. West of Princeton gave 
the most satisfactory address from the college 
standpoint at the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club last Saturday to which I have ever listened. 
“The Personal Touch in College Teaching” was 
his theme. 

> 

The wages of half the kitchen girls in Massachu- 
setts have been increased fifty per cent. in the last 
three years, and not a tenth of the women teachers 
have had their wage increased ten per cent. 


President D. W. Abercrombie of Worcester 
closed his term of office as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club with one of the most 
notable meetings in its history. 


One half of the women wage earners of the 
United States are under twenty-five years of age, 
while only a quarter of the men wage earners are 
under that age. 


Missouri withdraws from the state adoption class 
after the usual unsatisfactory experience. Let the 
good work of elimination go on. 


A great man,—a normal school principal who 
favors every instrumentality for providing a better 
class of beginning teachers. 


No two cities or towns in 
should have the 
James Bryce. 


the United States 


same name, says Ambassador 


A Memorial Day exercise for the higher grades 
will appear in next week’s Journal. 


A square deal helps him who deals more than 
him to whom it is dealt. 


The best summer schools are advertised in the 
Journal of Education. 


Any way Chancellor Day makes it pay to have 
his say without delay. 


Stanley Hall says: In teachers’ mectings we set 
our watches. 


Just now money is the least influential factor in 


public life. 


Make your trials the seed time and not the 
harvest. 


New Bedford has voted to raise salaries in Sep- 
tember. 


A woman pays the largest tax in New York city. 
Faith looks to to-morrow and not at yesterday. 
Pessimism: “Everybody be d——d but me.” 


Arbor Day is thirty-five years old. 





April 25, 1907 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
MR. CARNEGIE’S PEACE CONGRESS. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Peace Congress at New York, 
which has been attended by many distinguished 
foreigners and by hundreds of Americans, developed 
some rather sharp differences between the people 
who want peace at any price and those who, while 
desirous of peace, believe that war sometimes is an 
inevitable though painful necessity. The senti- 
ment of the latter was expressed in a vigorous let- 
ter from President Roosevelt and in an address by 
Secretary Root. The dedication of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg was a prelude to the congress. 
Upon this occasion Mr. Carnegie forgot his usual 
reserve, and in a most singular speech described 
the ease with which he was able to make huge 
gifts, and quoted Mrs. Carnegie as saying that he 
was like Aladdin except that he did not even have 
to rub a lamp. He could bestow six million dol- 
lars for a public use, and not even know that he 
had fewer bonds in his vaults than before. The 
speech might be put in Punch’s category of “things 
one would rather not have said.” 

DELEGATES TO THE HAGUE. 

The President has made excellent selections of 
men to represent thee United States at the Peace 
Conference at The Hague next June. The list is 
longer than was anticipated. It is headed by ex- 
Ambassador Choate, who represented the United 
States so brilliantly at the Court of St. James. 
General Horace Porter, formerly ambassador to 
France, David J. Hill, our minister to the Nether- 
lands, William I. Buchan:.n, formerly minister to 
the Argentine Republic and to Panama, U. M. 
Rose, president of the Arkansas Bar Association, 
Judge-Advocate-General George [. Davis, and 
Rear Admiral Sperry, with Chandler Hale of 
Maine, Senator Hale’s son, as secretary, and two 
expert attaches complete the list. Whatever turns 
the discussions at the conference may take, Ameri- 
can views are sure of effective presentation from 
such delegates as these. 

FAITH KEPT WITH CHINA. 

When the two belligerents in the far Fast, at the 
framing of the peace treaty at Portsmouth, agreed 
to the complete evacuation of Manchuria within a 
specified time, most cynical on-lookers doubted 
whether the pledge would be kept. It was gen- 
erally predicted that Russia would find some pre- 
text for keeping her soldiers in some part of the 
coveted territory, and that this would furnish Japan 
with a sufficient reason for retaining her hold there. 
But both Russia and Japan kept their word. The 
day fixed, April 15, found not a single Russian or 
Japanese soldier in Manchuria. 
ernment very fittingly expressed to Japan its ap- 
preciation of the distinguished service which Japan 
had rendered in securing the return of the terri- 
tory to its control. China will at once enter upon 
the reorganization of the Manchurian administra- 
tion, so long interrupted by 
quences. 


The Chinese gov- 


war and its conse- 
NO FOREIGN CARDINALS. 


All the agitation over the possible selection of 
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THE WORLD’S PEACE AND THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


April 16 was a great day at the Peace Congress 
in New York city, for it was given over to the chil- 
dren of the public schools and to education. The 
big platform had to be extended for the big chorus 
of 500 boys and girls from public schools in Man- 
hattan. 

The regular peace delegates had been banished; 
and the whole of big, beautiful Carnegie music hall 
was packed with enthusiastic young people, when 
the city superintendent, Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
called them to order and read with deep, expressive 
voice the appropriate Bible message from Isaiah: 
“Nations shall not war against nations” and “A lit- 
tle child shall lead them.” 

There was a beautiful illustrated souvenir pro- 
gram for the meeting containing interesting infor- 
mation about the peace movement, and the words 
of the choruses, which were sung with splendid ef- 
fect by the well-trained young people, and bright- 
ened the bright program. One of the speakers 
most enjoyed by the children was the French sena- 
tor, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, head of the 
International Conciliation Committee, who began 
his address in French and then stopping abruptly, 
asked whether he should speak in “Francaise” or 
“Anglais.” “Anglais!” came the response from all 
parts of the hall. “You wish me to speak in Eng- 
lish? C’est impossible!” And then to loud ap- 
plause, he continued his remarks in very good Eng- 
lish, praising President Roosevelt and his children. 

There were nine speakers in all: Professor Henry 
Turner Bailey of Massachusetts emphasized the 
great progress that will be made in the 
the arts when permanent peace is established 
among the nations. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Pa., told why girls who study history are led to 
wish they were boys; how boys get the idea that the 
soldier’s life is the only one worth living; and how 
he would change the histories to exploit the arts 
of peace above the arts of war. One of the most 
interesting talks was by Senorita Huidobro, Chile, 
told of the popular sub- 
scription of the first peace memorial in the world, 
the colossal statue of Christ (erected on the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, between Chile and Argentina), 
on the base of which is 
these mountains crumble 


realm of 


who establishment by 


inscribed: “Sooner shall 
to dust than Argentines 
and Chilians break the Peace which, at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer, they have main 
Dr. James J. Walsh of St. John’s College, 
Rabbi Wise, a Hebrew educator, Charles Sprague 
Smith, director of the People’s Institute, and Wil 
liam Stead, London, 


sworn to 
tain.” 


also made brief addresses. 
and Nation” 
was the name of a striking flag exercise given by 
the pupils of school No. 40, under the direction of 
William K, Franklin. It was decided to organize 
a Children’s Peace League and to send invitations 
to children in other lands to do the same. 

The children 


“The Color Guard—Citv, State, 


forming the meeting 


were regti- 
larly appointed delegates from the public schools 
and from a number of private schools. Man) 


could be seen taking notes, for they are expected 
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to report the proceedings of the meeting to their 
schools. 

The same evening saw the massing in Carnegie 
hall of the students from higher educational institu- 
tions to listen to the addresses by President Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, who presided; and other lead- 
ers in education, who claimed that it was ignorance 
that originally caused war, and the extension of en- 
lightenment and communication between nations 
will obliterate the blot. The speakers included Dr. 
John Rhys, Oxford University; Dr. E. S. Roberts, 
Cambridge, Eng.; Dr. Felix Adler, New York; 
Professor. John Finley, College of the City of New 
York ; Edwin D. Mead, Boston; and Jane Addams, 
Chicago. Music by the University Glee Clubs en- 
livened the event. Previous to the meeting sev- 
eral hundred student delegates from all the large 
institutions met in Earl Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and appointed a committee (of which Robert 
C. Masterton of Columbia College was made chair- 
man) to form an intercollegiate peace association. 

Women peace workers addressed the students 
of Barnard College. And two women educators 
had a prominent part on the general program of the 
Peace Congress—President Mary Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College and President M. Carey Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr. ' 

The promotion of the peace propaganda through 
education and educational institutions was thus 
given a tremendous impulse by the astute and far- 
sighted promoters of the Peace Congress, who are 


building on a sure and sound foundation for ulti- 
mate success. 


<@>+4+0-4>. ++ 
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PERFECT THE FIRE DRILL. 


There is no excuse for not perfecting the school 
fire drill. Indeed neglect to perfect it is criminal 
carelessness. The following from the Chicago 
Record-Herald of March 28 is but one of many 
testimonies to the value of a good fire drill: “Pu- 
pils of the Mark Sheridan school quietly formed in 
line yesterday morning when fire was discovered 
in a closet on the third floor and marched out of 
the building. More than 1,000 pupils were in the 
lines that marched from the floors of the build- 


ing. All escaped injury. Forty pupils in the 
room adjoining the closet where the fire 
originated were frightened for 


a moment, but 
heeded the command of their teacher to remain 


quiet and march in procession from the room.” 


a a ys 
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BOOKS ON METHODS OF TEACHING. 


“Methods of Mind Training,” Aiken (Harper). 
“Common School Education,” Currie (Laurie). 
“Essentials of Method,” DeGarmo (Heath). 
“Mastery of Books,” Koopman (Am. Bk.). 
“School Recreations and Amusements,” 





Mann (Am, 
Bk.). 
“Talks on Teaching,” Parker (Barnes). 
“Public School Systems in the United States.” Rice 


(Century). 
“Method in Education,” Roark (Am. Bk.). 
“Art of Teaching,” Salmon (Longmans). 
“Methods of Teaching,” Swett (Harper). 
“The Reading of Books,” van Dyke (H. & M.). 
“Art of Teaching,” White (Am. Bk.). 
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MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


{Continued from page 461.] 





And better than all, they gained glory above, 

For they gained their homes and their lives with 
their love. 

Yes—love for their country they did not spare; 

We were not in the war, but we'll do our share, 

For life is full of battles to be won— 

Battles enough for everyone. 

4. Battles of life! Yes. Our daily struggles with 

ourselves. The of it is, it is in our power to win 

all these battles; and we should say: ‘“‘We will win.” 


best 


5. With Longfellow we can say:— 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


[Keeping step to the beat of the drum, eleven children 
march to position on the platform, each holding one of 
the letters which make the words, “Our Soldiers.”” The 
letters are made on pieces of cardboard which are fas 
tened on envelope boxes to be arranged later for a monu- 
ment. At two given signals the children face front and 
hold up the letters. The space between the third and 
fourth child should be a little longer than the 
spaces so as to make a distinction 


other 


between the two 
words. ] 
Onward and upward our watchword to-day. 
Union and liberty is what I say. 
Remember the soldiers whose lives were spent 


2 

3 

4. Soldiers who gladly to duty went. 

5. Open your hearts for comrade and friend— 

6. Live noble lives and trust to the end. 

7. Dear soldiers, a great debt we owe unto you— 

In all we'll be noble and good and true. 

9. Earnestly striving to better the past, 

10. Reaping a harvest in heaven at last. 

11. Struggling bravely this whole life through 
Like soldiers our duty we'll try to do. 


(Eleven pupils in concert.) 
Dear, noble soldiers ever true, 
We'll build a monument to you; 
And in this way, may we express 
For you our love and thankfulness. 


[Keeping step to the beat of the drum, the children 
march to the back of the platform and in turn, 
mencing with the child who recited last, place their let 
ters so as to build a monument. ] 

(Two children go to the platform.) 

1. Do you remember the beautiful thought Whittier 

has written for us? 


Coli- 


“Our father’s God! from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one.” 
9. Every day the flag floats over our schoolhouse. It 
thrills me through 
love it. 


and through whenever I see it. I 
It helps us remember the love for our country 
and brings to mind the soldiers who fought for freedom 
and for right. 


SONG (by class)—“Our School Flag,” Teachers’ E\li- 
tion Educational Music Course, Ginn & Co. 
[Five children go to the platform. The child at the 


head of the line carries a large flag. When the children 
are in their places, he steps to the middle of the line 
a little behind the others. ] 


[Continued on page 473.] 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


NEIGHBOR. 

I pray not that 

Men tremble at 

My power of place 

And lordly sway, 

I only pray for simple grace 

To look -my neighbor in the face 

Full honestly from day to day. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
—_0-————— 
OUT IN THE OPEN. 
Oh, it is something 
To be taken out of the fuss and strife 
Of the singular mess we agree to call life: 
To be set down on one’s two feet, 
So nigh to the great warm heart of God 
You almost seem to feel it beat 
Down from the sunshine and up from the sod; 
To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through the landscape flits and glances; 
And to see how the face of common day 
Is written over with tender histories. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
a 


Be useful where thou livest that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 
Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

—George Herbert. 


SELF-POISE. ; 
Live your own life as conscience moves, 
And heart and brain define you; 
Resolved to fill alone the grooves 
Your attributes assign you; 
Not heeding much, if self approves, 
That all the world malign you. 


Be grand in purpose, brave in act, 
As you and truth decide it; 
Swift in defence, slow in attack; 
Then, what the issue, bide it! 

If opposition bar your track, 
Don’t turn, but override it. 


Stand close to all, but lean on none, 
And if the crowd desert you, 
Stand just as fearlessly alone 
As if a throng begirt you, 
And learn, what long the wise have known, 
Self-flight alone can hurt you. 
—William 8S. Shurtleff. 
—_—O—_— 
“Society is a grand scheme of service and return 
We give and take; and he who gives the most, 
In ways directest, wins the best reward.” 
—-——o-— 
I am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go round; 
But only to discover, and to do 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 
—Jean Ingelow. 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL REPUBLIC. 


The young citizens of the Blaine school, Minneapolis, 
republic manage their 
democratic fashion. 

The girls have a unique organization known as the 
Department of Affairs, Though complete in itself, it is 
the second grand division of the Blaine School Civie 
Council. A chapter of the council in each of the nineteen 
rooms takes care of class matters. The boys’ vigilance 
committee, the first grand division of the council, keeps a 
sharp lookout for the good of the order not only in the 
school territory proper but all through the 
trict. No Blaine pupil may enroach with impunity upon 
Blaine courtesy or pride, even in his own back yard. 
But this feeling is due to the unusual respect the pupils 
have for the officers of their own election and not 
to any exaggerated authority the latter really possess, 
Such numerous divisions of school cares still left many 
things unattended to and these are now managed by the 
girls of the Department of Affairs. 

The charge of the school library is one of the girls’ 
first duties. Every six weeks 150 books are sent down 
from the public library. These are catalogued and num- 
bered by the school’s chief librarian, a seventh grade 
girl, and her three assistants, who are appointed by 
the department president for a There are also 
some 200 books which the school has purchased with 
voluntary contributions of the pupilS and some allow- 
ance from the board of education. 


own affairs in a thorough going 


dis- 


year. 


The library is only 
open before each session and at recesses, 

The two sets of books are circulated among the pupi's 
by means of a very library-like card system. The schools 
books go out on green cards and the city’s on pink. Each 


child gives instead of his name the letter of his room and 
his number in the class register. Girls prefix a small 
“a” to this nomenclature. There are never any fines to 
pay. If a book is kept longer than two weeks the libra- 
rian knows in just what room and seat to find the bor- 
rower and promptly reminds him of it. That may sound 
like much extra work for four schoolgirls, but their sys- 
tem runs so smoothly and the four are so fair about 
“taking turns” that the girls say the work is not hard 
and they rather enjoy the responsibility. 

There is the house committee, an inspector and her 
two assistants, who see that all the girls—and boys as 
well—are scrupulously tidy about where they put waste 
paper, flower stems, and all the litter with which heedless 
little folks might easily undo the best janitor service. 
No untidy corner in rooms or halls escapes their eyes. 
As a result all the pupils are carefully neat and Blaine is 
an unusually spick-and-span building. 

The pupils’ respect for the small officers of their own 
choice sometimes goes to comic lengths. At one time 
two children delegated to take a little jaunt 
through a part of the district in which there were many 
vacant They were supposed to come back with 
many suggestions as to what the pupils could do to pre 
vent these places from becoming unsightly with tin cans, 
Two small children were absent the 


were 


lots. 


waste paper, etc. 
afternoon before the delegates to walk and the 
principal discovered that they had taken a half day out 
rights in their 
the delegates might pass that 


were 


of school to do some heroic setting to 
backyard. They feared 
way and something told them that it was not in a condi- 
tion for a Blaine owner to be proud of. 

The industrial and house committee are sure to search 
out almost any special talent or capability that a_ girl 
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has and give her an opportunity somehow to make the 
most of it for the benefit of the school. The music com- 
mittee holds a list of all the girls who are pianists. They 
are requested to change off in playing the marches. 

In a small workroom there is a sewing machine and 
all the little needlewomen have a chance to show what 
they can do. Lately small green demin bags were 
wanted to hang on all the desks. They each have three 
pockets to hold the rulers, pencils, and pens, paint boxes, 
and pans, which have a,way of making noise and falling 
out of the desks when even the most careful of Blaine 
pupils put them away hurriedly. The little green bags 
are settling that small question as fast as the girls who 
are willing to give up a few recesses to work as indus- 
trial volunteers can turn them out on the machine. The 
principal contributed the machine some time ago, and 
pretty curtains and door coverings here and there 
throughout the building show other stitches the girls 
have taken. 

Earlier in the year, when the books first came from the 
library, it was necessary to furnish them with card 
pockets. The industrial committee supplied this need, 
too. 

Some time ago a large cabinet of stereopticons and 
views were purchased to make history and geography 
lessons more graphic. <A lecture was given by whose 
proceeds the children were able to meet all but $20 of the 
cost. ‘To help the school out of this debt the Department 
of Affairs, through its industrial committee, issued a call 
for volunteer candymakers from among the girls of tie 
cooking school. A number responded and made ther 
purest candy which the sweet-tooth pupils bought of the 
industrial committee lriday afternoons after school, un- 
til the amount was finally realized. 

The whole spirit at Blaine is one of courtesy and 
kindly helpfulness. The central thought of the school in 
its council work is to give each pupil a sense of his per- 
sonal responsibility in all the conditions around him, 
The motto of the council is ‘Obey the laws; respect the 
rights of others; aim to do right in all things.” The 
.motto habit has a strong hold on all the subdivisions. 
Each room works with a central thought of its own. 
A room of fourth-graders call themselves Little Pio- 
neers, for now they know how to read, and from their 
grade on have a way to blaze through the wilderness of 
books. Their motto is “Work while you work.” <A sixth 
grade room with a big enthusiasm for athletics calls it- 
self the Roosevelt chapter and tries to live up to “Don't 
foul; don’t shirk; strike the line hard.” ‘The eighth-grade 
chapter is Reliance and believes that “Labor conquers 
all things. In the fifth grade, where the council work 
begins to show good results, the Good Citizens chapter 
agrees with Carlisle that “Our business is not to look 
into the dim distance, but to do that which lies close at 
hand.’’—Minneapolis Journal. 
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TO A COW. 


Why, cow, how canst thou be so satisfied, 

So well content with all things here below, 

So unobstrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 

So meek, and lazy, and so awful slow? 

Dost thou not know that everything is mixed, 
That naught is us it should be on this earth? 
That grievously the world needs to be fixed? 
That nothing we can give has any worth? 
That times are hard, that life is full of care, 
Of sin, of trouble, and untowardness? 

That love is folly, friendship but a snare? 
Up cow! this is no time for laziness! 

The cud thou chewest is not what it seems, 
Get up and moo! tear round and quit thy dreams! 
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April 25, 1907 
GILLAN ON ECKELS. 


[This was received just before the death of M 
Eckels and our first thought was not to use it but up n 
second thought we prefer to have Mr. Gillan speak on 
the principle as he sees it.—Editor.] 


Dear Mr. Winship: I note that on page 313 you print 
two statements attributed to James H. Eckels: ‘“Com- 
mon sense is never so much needed as when the agita-- 
tor is abroad,” and “There is no such thing as dishonesty 
by an honest man.’’ I wonder if you used these as gems 
of thought or merely as a filler of the four-line space to 
complete the column. 

The first has been the cry of “nice,” “respectable 
people for at least two thousand years. The great Naz- 
arine was crucified by conservatives who could not en 
dure agitation. Luther was opposed by those who 
thought that common sense was lacking in the followers 
of the great agitator. The “nicest” people in Boston, the 
elite and the solid business men, looked on Sam Adams 
as an agitator who lacked common sense. The broad- 
cloth mob that thirsted for the blood of Phillips was 
made up largely of men of respectability—perfect x 


tlemen who thought themselves good judges of whut 
common sense. 

The beneficiaries of privilege, the legal possessors of 
wealth won through the operation of unrighteous laws, 
are naturally averse to any agitation that may lead to 
the enactment of just laws. They say, “Sh—Sh—don't 
talk about it, you might shake the very basis of vested 
rights and overturn the established order.” Well, that 
is just what was done at Runnymede, and again ‘n 
1776, and still again in the 60's, for some of those yeste.l 
rights turned out when examined by an awakened pub- 
lic intelligence to be vested wrongs. But the beneti 
aries of vested wrongs, the slaveholders, and _ the bus- 
iness interests in the North which indirectly profited by 
Slavery said: “In the name of common sense stop this 
agitation; it is dangerous.” 

As to the second nugget of wisdom, quoted abor 
please tell us what it means. Does it mean any more 
Would 
speaker show a high degree of common sense who should 
say, “A clean man is not filthy; a white man is not 


ii 


than that an honest man is not dishonest? 


black; a tall man is not short,” ete? 
Yours truly, 


S. Y¥. GILLAN. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mareh 26, 1907. 
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BOOKS ON PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING. 


“Waymarks for Teachers,’ Arnold (S. B. & Co 
Compayre (Heath). 
“Tectures on Teaching,” Fitch (Macm.). 

“Principles Practically Applied,” Greenwood (Appl.). 
“The Recitation,” Hamilton (Lippincott) 

‘Art of Study,” Hinsdale (Am. Bk.) 


y Ji 

‘ T Sa ae 
Lectures on Teaching, 
: 
| 


“Principles and Practice,” Johonnot (Appl.). 
“Elements of General Method,’ MeMurry (Macm.) 
“Principles of Education,” MacVicar (Ginn) 
‘Theory and Practice,” Page (Am. Bk.). 
‘Talks on Pedagogics,” Parker (Barnes). 
‘Thinking and Learning to Think,” Schaeffer (Lippin- 
cot. 
“Principles of Teaching,” Thorndike (Seiler). 
Elements of Pedagogy,’”’ White (Am. Bk.). 
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BOOK TABLE. 

PESTALOZZIAN MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Will 8S. Monroe, Westfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. With nine 
portraits. 244 pp. 

Pestalozzi and Froebel are the two Europeans whose 
influence on American education has been intense and 
permanent. Circumstances have conspired to keep the 
service rendered by Froebel before the educational 
world in more definite form than that of Pestalozzi, 
though that of the latter was no less important, to state 
it mildly. It is matter for congratulation that at last 
there is adequate recognition of the debt under which 
Pestalozzi and his immediate disciples placed the Ameri- 
can schools, and no other could have done this as wel) as 
it has been done by Will S. Monroe, who knows educa- 
tion «and educators at home and abroad in their inter- 
dependence as no one else knows them. ‘The book is 
much more than the name signifies. It is a notable con- 
tribution to the educational history of the United States. 
There haye been several admirable state histories, espe- 
cially of Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
but these have been largely histories of administration. 
Their contributions to the spirit and life of the schools 
has been slight. Here is the first book of note that dea's 
largely and admirably with the spirit and life of Ameri- 
ean education. This is a book that every school man and 
woman in America must read or acknowledge that he 
lacks appreciation of the soul that has given life to the 
mechanism of the schoolroom. If the book should do no 
more than rescue the names of William Maclure, Joseph 
Neef, and Herman Kruesi from practical oblivion it 
were worth while to publish it. The lack of apprecia- 
tion of Horace Maun and the virtual ignoring of the 
great influence of Pestalozzi upon Mr. Mann, and of Mr. 
Mann on New England in consequence thereof, would be 
unpardonable but for the fact that this work has been by 
many others and needs no recognition in a work of this 
kind. Mr. Mann did more to make Pestalozzi known in 
the United States prior to 1860 than all the men whom 
Mr. Monroe names. 

GUIDE BOOKS 'TO ENGLISH, BOOKS ONE AND 
TWO. By Ada Van Stone Harris of Rochester, and 
Charles B. Gilbert of Cleveland. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. ,Cloth. Book One, 
305 pages, price, 45 cents; Book Two, 365 pages, price, 
60 cents. 

These books promise to mark an era in elementary 
teaching of English. They have keen interest for chil- 
dren from the first. At every stage the children do their 
own thinking and they are interested in their thinking. 
They speak and write what they have to say, and they 
are led to say the best thing they can say, to say it in 
the best way they can, and to say it so that others will 
be interested, und this is the whole duty of men in talk- 
ing and writing. There is more in the name of these 
books than is usually the case with school books. “Guide 
Books to English.’’ 'Fhis is just what they are. Too often 
books for teaching Knglish have been didactic, even dic- 
tatorial. always giving directions, always cutting out 
work to be done, with specific suggestions as to how to 
do what is required in each instance. English may he 
“taught” in that way, but it will be poorly learned from 
such teaching. These books are “guides.” The child 
does the work himself, works from his own initiatives, 
thinks for himself at every turn in the process. He 
learns English rather than being taught it. He is taught 
how to learn it, is guided in learning how to think what 
to say and how to say it. Perhaps the best*way to sug- 
gest the ideal of the books is to speak of the way the 
definitions and rules are developed. For instance, the 
children do considerable thinking and talking and some 
writing leading to eight distinct statements, when in 
large type is this: “Each of these sayings is a sentence.” 
This is followed by these statements: “Each sentence 
tells something.”’ “To tell something is to make a : en- 
tence.’ ‘Thus the good work goes on. The child is 
given much practice on each statement both before and 
after it is given. The books furnish all the information 
about writing that can be needed and a vast amount of 
the best of practice in the writing. They provide every- 
thing valuable that was given in the old-time grammar 
and in the more modern language books without the 
weakness of either. The preparation for every phase of 
a grammatical subject is worked out with consummate 
skill. For illustration, in the section on the personal pro- 
noun, it opens with these two sentences which are to he 
memorized: “I. Wisdom, dwell with Prudence,” “I love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.” Then follow questions on each of these pro- 
nouns: Is it singular or plural? What is the plural of 
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“I”? of “we”? etc. Then follow  five.other selections 
from masterpieces, in each of which a special use of pro- 
nouns appears, and about each appropriate questions are 
asked, until every phase of each is used many times. 
Then the pupil writes a description of mining, a letter to 
a miner, suggestions being given. ‘Then he reads delight- 
ful selections on mining and coal. Then the pupil goes 
over what he Las written and what he has read and sub- 
stitutes a personal pronoun wherever possible. All this 
is followed in an elaborate study of the use of personal 
pronouns with verbs. Everywhere there is good litera- 
ture in which the best of English is provided and every 
time the pupil writes about some interesting subject for 
the sake of the subject and then it is studied for an ap- 
plication of the specific grammatical feature in which 
he is being trained. In place of masterpieces in art the 
illustrations are fascinating for children. For instance, 
in guiding the child in making sentences there are three 
pages on a circus with seven pictures. In the study of 
paragraphs are “Some things seen in the city streets,” 
with four pictures in which every child is interested. 
“Harvesting an ice crop” is another picture full of action. 
In teaching “‘is,” “are,” “was,” and “were” there are four 
pages on “Homes” with twelve pictures of various kinds 
of homes, old and new, here and abroad. 





ECONOMICS. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D. New 
York: The Mucmillan Company. Cloth. 539 pp. 
Price, $1.40 net. 

Professor Blackmar of the University of Kansas is 
one of the clear-headed leaders in projecting a sane phil- 
osophy into the economic and sociological practices of 
the times through a classroom presentation. Professor 
Blackmar was one of the few men in Kansas who went 
through the days of Populism without sacrificing either 
scholastic honor or position. He faced the foe firmly 
and frankly and his clear statement of the situation was 
one of the best defenders of the faith of scientists in 
those days. It left him master of the situation there and 
placed him in the front rank materially. No other  in- 
structor in economies, so far as I know, has had his 
theories and convictions put to the test so heroically, and 
none could have come out of the trial more satisfactorily. 
Since then he has worked out every detail until at last 
he presents a complete working manual for teachers and 
students, one that is both safe and scholarly. I say safe, 
because the teaching of economics is to be challenged 
for some time to come. The safety is secured by pre- 
senting all of the elements of the science of economics 
clearly and concisely, emphasizing principles without 
elaborating upon their application through peculiar t)eo- 
ries. From this it must not be inferred that Professor 
Blackiwar is timid or that he dodges, for he has proved 
through fiery trial that he is the embodiment of courage, 
and that his vocabulary does not contain the word 
“dodge.” He is simply wise, and has learned, as few 
others have learned, that there is a wide distinction he- 
tween principles and prejudices’ in economics. Dr. 
Blackmar speaks frankly about labor organizations and 
their influence on wages, the eight-hour law, monopoly 
prices, trade unions, knights of labor, mistakes of union- 
ism, strikes, arbitration, socialism, anarchism, etc., but 
it is all done on the basis of principles and not of preju- 
dices. Beyond all this the book is a treasure-house of 
information and is the embodiment of skillful pedagogy. 


SCHEFFEL’S DER TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN., 
Edited by Herbert C. Sanborn, instructor in German, 
Bancroft School, Worcester. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Cloth. 616 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

Mr. Sanborn is admirably qualified by his faithful 
and extended studies in Germany to edit and annotate a 
German text such as this of Scheffel’s Trompeter. In 
the introduction, the notes, and the vocabulary, the edi- 
tor succeeds in making this exquisite Geriman love story 
vital and helpful to the student who has some advanced 
acquaintance with that language. For the first time the 
full text of Scheffel’s poem is here given. It gives a 
vivid picture of seventeenth-century German life. 


—- (-——_ 
BUOKS RECEIVED. 

‘** From Trai! to Railway Through the Appalachians.’’ By Albert 
Perry Brigham. Price, 50 cents.-— ‘the Burt-Markham Primer.’’ 
By Mary E. Burt and Edwin Markham. Price, 30 cents.——* Poly- 
eucte, Ylartyr.’’ Edited by G. N. Henning. Price, 45 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

‘* Goethe's Faust.’’ Edited by Julius Goebel. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co 

* Songs of the Child World,” (Books I. & II. ty Alice C.D. Riley 
and Jessie L. Gaynor. New York: John Church ( ompany. 

* The Birth of the Nation.’’ By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. Price, $1 75, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*School Grammar.’ By William H. Maxwell. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: American Book Company 
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MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


April 25, 26, 27: The Georgia Educa- 
tional Association, Macon. 


April 27: Classical and High School 
Teachers’ Association, Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3: International 
ten Union Convention, New York. 

May 2-4: Mississippi State Teachers’ 
Association, Gulfport. 

May 8-11: Joint meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion, and the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10: Eastern Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, Norwich. 


June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 

June 24-26: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem. 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Kdu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. 3B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: Nationa! Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08: 
oo State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


May 14-August 6: Summer school 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

May 21-July 18: Summer school, Ohia 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 
June and July: Summer courses, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology. 

June 3-28: Summer school, Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Petersburg, Va. 

June 3-September 28: Summer ses- 
sion, New York School of Indus- 
trial Art. 

June 10-July 19: Summer § school, 
State College of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

June 11-July 9: Summer school, Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Institute and 
College, Columbus, Miss. 

June 11-August 2: Summer school, 
Western Normal College, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

June 12-July 23: Summer school, 
University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 

June 12-August 7: Summer session, 
Peabody College of Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


June 15-August 31: Summer Quarter, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 
Buckwalter’s 


April 25, 1907 


SUCCESSFULLY USED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader. 


Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 








June 15-July 27: Summer term, Iowa 
State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

June 17-August 9: 
Wayne Normal 
Neb. 

June 17-August 3: 


Summer term, 
School, Wayne, 


Summer school, 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

June 17-July 27: Summer session, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City, Ia. 

June 17-August 19: Special summer 
term, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio. 

June 17-August 12: Summer session, 
York College, York, Neb. 

June 17-July 27: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

June 17-July 27: Summer school, Uni- 
versity of Coldrado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

June 18-August 4: Summer school, 
Lincoln Institute, Isincoln City, Mo. 


Summer seliocol, 
College, Des 


June 18-August 13: 
Highland Park 
Moines, Iowa. 

June 19-July 31: Summer school, Uni- 
tad of Virginia, Charlottesville, 

a. 

June 24-August 2: Summer term, 
Western State Normal School, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

June 24-August 3: Summer school, 
West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

June 24-August 2: Summer school, 
Denver Normal and Preparatory 
School, Denver, Col. 

June 24-August 2: Summer sessivn, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich, 

June 24-August 2: Summer school, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

June 25-August 2: Summer session, 
State Normal School, San Jose, Cal, 

July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, masta Tenn. 





“SUMMER 





SCHOOLS. 





TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 





Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 
Teachers College Publications :— 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi- monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 


EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. oe: | Dean 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, 


Sixth Session—Six Weeks. 
June 25—August 2. 


THE BEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, 
music, drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, euthenics, expression, physical train- 
ing, nature study a1 and biology, agriculture, 
horticulture 00 gardening, geogra- 
phy, ge ology aaa, chemistry, mathemat- 
le nglist h, literature, the Bible, Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Spanish, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, education, 
Sixty popular lectures and high class musical 
entertainments. Conventions of National 
Story Tellers’ League, National Guild of Play, 
Interstate League for the Betterment of Pub- 
lic Schools. Southern Kindergarten Associ- 
ation, Southern high school principals ard 
teachers.—One fare on al] Southern roads.— 
No fees except nominal registration fee.— 
Board and lodging at reasonable rates.—For 
full announcement and special information, 
address, P. P. CLAXTON, Sup't. 





Knoxville 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture 

Sum mer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants. 

Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense,including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade 
Delightful summer climate 
or circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercia) 
Geography, Drawing, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhe toric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are adyanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 



































April 25, 1907 


July 1-August 3: Summer term, Unil- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 
Normal, Norfolk, Va. 

July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga, 

July 1-August 9: Summer § session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3: Summer school of 

- Manual Training and Domestie 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Il. 

July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York (ni- 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 8-27: Summer school, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 

July 4-August 14: Summer §segsion, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 5-August 16: Summer § sehool, 
Yale University, New liaven, 

Conn. 

July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 
Y 


July 7-August 17: Summer § school, 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautau )ua, 
Mm Ss 


July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of the Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: Summer school, 
State Normal school, Plymouth, 
N. H. 

July 15-August 24: Summer school, 
New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Girls and _ Boys, 
Vineland, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
° 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The death of Miss El 
len M. Murphy, principal of the Dil- 
laway school, came as a great shock 
to the fraternity. Her predecessor 
had been principal of the school for 
nearly forty years, and the service of 
Miss Murphy had been but a few 
weeks. A long and eminently use- 
ful career was prophesied for her. 

Miss Ellen M. Murphy was born in 
Roxbury March 16, 1860. She was 
graduated from the Dillaway school 
in 1875; from the Roxbury high in 
1878 and from the Boston Normal 
in 1879. In the early part of 1880 she 
substituted in the Lewis district, and 
in November of that year received a 
permanent appointment and taught 
all her life there. She beeame first 
assistant in September, 1896. When 
the Lewis school was destroyed by 
fire, the Baker school was hastened 
and the classes taken to the new 
building, and Miss Murphy continued 
teaching in the same district. A year 
ago she was made master of the Dil- 
laway school. 





The Village Betterment conference 
under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Civie League will be held at 3 
Joy street all day April 26, Henry 
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Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will 


to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the dust, 
air from contamination—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust thus 
being very muc!: lessened. 


and saves tue 


Standard Floor Dressing issoldin barrelsand cansof 
varying capacity by dealers generally. Three or four 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler gives best results. 

We will apply Standard Floor 
Dressing, without charge, to the floor 
of one room or hallin any Hospital, 
Scool or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it 
istrue Stendard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, yo en 
waxed or polished floors or for use , 
in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reports 
from medical authorities on floors that 
have been treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing gladly furnished upon request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ineorporated) 


What do you see? The flooring 


find that the labor required 


Funny 
DRESSING, 














WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


EMERSON & 


in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 





HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTTIIENT, 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


31 Union Square, New York City 





Turner Bailey presiding, and twelve 
worthy men and women speaking. 
NORTHAMPTON. The Connecti- 
cut Valley School Superintendents’ 
Association held a meeting in North- 


ampton April 13 at which the subject 
discussed was the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools. Talks 
on the subject were given by Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 








ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 


Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 


IRD 5 


vlored illustrations 
OOK 272 black and white illustrations 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

















’ 7 . (p aS ’ 

ST Liplomad 
| ee and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
t Private Schools, Colleges and Societies. 


Stock and special designs. 

A SPECIALTY. _ Ilustrated catalog 
and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B'way, N. Y¥, 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 
Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders | 
“T” Binders and | 
Transparent Paper | 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and + 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. | 


From January ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. | 











| 


Amherst Agricultural College; G. T. 


Fletcher, former agent of the state 
board of education; and H. D. Hem- 
enway, secretary of the Home Cul- 
ture Clubs of Northampton. Discus- 
sion followed. The meeting was at- 
tended by Superintendents Hardy of 
Amherst, Goodhue of Haydenville, 
Ellinwood of Belchertown, Wilson of 
Deerfield, Bowman of Hatfield, How- 
ard of Northfield, and Congdon of 
Northampton. 
CONNECTICUT 

NEW BRITAIN. Principal W. C. 
Akers of the New Britain high school 
has under consideration an offer to 
become principal of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., high school ata salary of 
$3,500 a year. Mr. Akers’ receives 
$2,700 in New Britain. 

NEW HAVEN. Louis H. Levy. 
M. S., instructor of chemistry in tie 
New Haven high school, has tendered 
his resignation, and will leave there 
about May 1 to take charge of the 
chemical laboratory of the Norwich 
Pharmacal Co. of Norwich, N. Y. 

Secretary Anson Péelps 9 Stokes, 
Jr., of the Yale University has sent 
out an official denial of the story 
that Yale might refuse the gift of 
$300,000 from John D. Rockefeller 
because of the condition attached 
that they must raise a fund to make 
the total $2,000,000. Mr. Stokes said 
that Yale would accept the gift and 
would endeavor to raise the con- 
ditional amount among the alumni of 
the institution. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 465.) 





Archbishep Ireland for the cardinal- 
ate proves to have been superfluous. 
The consistory has been held, and 
seven cardinals have been created, 
but all of them are Italians with a 
single exception, the bishop of Bur- 
gos, Spain. This increases the al- 
ready considerable preponderance of 
Italians in the Sacred College. Of 
the sixty-two members of that august 
body, thirty-seven are Italians, and 
only twenty-five are distributed 
among other nationalities. Probably 
the time will never come when Ital- 
jans are not in the majority, but large 
as their preponderance is at present, 
it is smaller by far than it was half 
a century ago. Then the Italian ele- 
ment had a majority of forty-nine. 
One of the most interesting figures 


among the new cardinals is Cardinal 
Maffi, who, in the old days, before he 
becanie a priest, Was a newspaper 
man, and furnished regular corre- 
spondence for several Roman and 
foreign dailies. 
LORD CROMER’S RETIREMENT. 
Lord Cromer, who has represented 
British interests at Cairo for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and has had so 
large a share in the development of 
the country and the remedying of old 
abuses that he has come to be gener- 
ally known as “the maker of Egypt,” 
has Been forced by ill health to retire. 
He has earned a rest, for he has been 
in the service of his country for forty 
nine years, But, although he has 
done so much in restoring the shat- 
tered finances, in relieving the na- 
tives of oppression, and in extending 
irrigation and other great public 
works, there is a great deal remain- 
ing to be done, and his successor, Sir 
Eldon Gorst, has no easy task before 
him. The natives have been given a 
large share in the government, not 
only locally, but through a legislative 
council and a general assembly: but 
they want more, as is natural, and 
ominous suggestions of a clamor not 
exactly of “Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
but something similar are beginning 
to be heard. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


The conference of colonial premiers 
is in session at London: and a num- 
ber of important questions, such as 
tariff preferences, imperial defence, 
and the possible creation of an im- 
perial council are to be discussed. 
As the proceedings, however, are 
secret, and only carefully censored 
reports of what is done are to he 
given out from day to day, the views 
expressed are likely to reach the pub- 
lic only in a fragmentary form until 
the tardy publication of the official 
record in a Blue Book.’ Some ob- 
servers regard the conference as 
rather a critical occasion, in view of 
the widely varying opinions enter- 
tained regarding the proper relations 
of the colonies to the mother country. 
There is a growing disposition in the 
colonies to minimize obligations 
toward the imperial government. 
General Botha from the Transvaal 
and Dr. Jameson from the Cape are 
interesting figures in the group of 
colonial administrators; and at one 
of the opening festivities General 


Botha and General Roberts were con 
spicuous chatting and jesting over 
their experiences on the field in South 
Africa. 


CUBAN ADMINISTRATION, 


Secretary Taft has taken occasion 
upon his visit to Cuba to outline the 
policy of the United States rezarding 
Cuban administration. The program 
is not wholly satisfactory to the more 
impatient of the Cubans, as it does 
not promise an immediate return to 
independent government. Neither is 
it pleasing to certain English and 
other foreign interests which would 
be well content to have the United 
States go on governing the island 
definitely. But it is wise and pru 
dent and in perfectly good faith. It 
proposes first a general census of tho 
island, to serve as a basis for an en- 
rollinent of electors. This will take 
some time, probably six months or 
more. Then, as soon as may be, 
there will be preliminary provincial 
and municipal elections Finally, 
after a sufficient interval to test re 
sults and to be sure of tranquil cond 
tions, there will be presidential sand 
congressional elections. 

FAMINE-STRICKEN POPULA 

TIONS, 

Pitiful reports come daily of the 
suffering of the famine-stricken popu 
lations of China and Russia. Yet 
perhaps because the world has _ be- 
come used to horrors of late years, 
the appeals for aid from the outside 
meet with only meagre responses. 
In China, it is estimated that 5,000 
persons are dying daily from famine 
and a population of not less than 
10,000,000 is in want; yet so low is 
the cost of food that the gift of a 
single dollar is enough to save one 
life until the harvest. Under the 
stress of a common fear and need 
old barriers have been broken down 
ind Confucianists, Catholics, and l’ro- 
testants are joining in the work of 
relief. The Chinese government 
and people have contributed 
$4,000,000 for relief: but unless out 
side aid is given on a more liberal 
seale than at present, there will he 
an appalling mortality. In Russia 
the stricken population in the south- 
eastern provinces numbers 20,000,000. 
The government has asked another 
appropriation of $11,500,000 for relief, 
but even this will not be enough with 
out contributions from other lands. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION-EXCHANGE, WANT AND TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words ) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. 
No display; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 


tional line, $0.25. 


Each addi- 


As we cannot know each classified advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. 


appears second and fourth week each month. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 

MEN AND WOMEN: One hundred 
per cent. profit, if you sell Bears Pow- 
ders ; using spare time you will never be 
without money. Sells 25 cents package. 
Been on the market six years. No 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Ants, Poultry 
‘Vermin, etc., can exist where used. 
Harmless to human beings. No ex- 
perience necessary. Boy or girl can 
sell it. Have a business of your own. 
Secure agents to sell and make profit 
on their sales. Big inducement on first 
shipment to get you started. Write 
for proposition. VERMIN POWDER 
CO., Scranton, Pa. 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


Memorial Day Exercise. 


{Continued from page 466.) 


1. Tell me about our flag, 
This flag which floats so proudly; 
This flag which all of us do love, 
Which all will praise so loudly. 


) 


2. Seven are stripes of red so bright, 
And six are stripes of white; 

Upon the dark blue field, you know, 

The stars the number of states will 


show. 

3. Can we catch the spirit of loy 
alty which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
felt when he wrote:— 

“Lord of the Universe! shield us and 
guide us, 

Trusting Thee always hrough 


shadow and sun; 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide 
us? 
IKXeep us, O keep us the many 
one! 


in 


the 
standing a 
other 


[Flag-bearer raises 
steps forward, 
front of the 
continues. ] 

Up with the banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblem from 
tain to shore, 

While through the sounding sky 

Loud rings the nation’s ery:— 

‘Union and Liberty! One evermore! 

4. Oliver Wendell Holmes also 
says:— 

“One flag, one land. 
One heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore.” 


flag and 
little in 
children. Child 


moun- 


"99 


MISCELLANEOUS 
KLIPS bind pamphlets, papers, 
magazines. Price-list free. Fourteen 


samples, 7 sizes, postpaid, on approval, 
75c. Covers to order. H.H. Ballard, 
326, Pittsfield, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SER- 
VICE. Many materials; many de- 
signs. Send for catalog 4A. Service 
sent on approval. George H. 
Springer, Mgr., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


1607-1907—“THE OLD NATIONAL 
HOMESTEAD; or, The Story of 
Jamestown,” by Robert W. Wallace, 
A. M. A new, timely, and patriotic 
lecture, thrillingly interesting in its 
details, and specially appropriate for 
this year of commemoration. Ad- 
dress R. W. Wallace, care of Journal 
of Education, Boston. Telephone 
985-1, Somerville, Mass. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used 
a few minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 5386 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


Class (standing).— 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands: 
One nation indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for All.” 

At a given signal every pupil s 
the flag the military salute, 
as follows:— 


gives 
which is 


“The right hand lifted, palm down- 
ward, to a liné with the forehead and 
close to it. At the words, ‘To my 
flag, the right hand is extended 


gracefully, palm upward, towards the 

flag, until the end of the pledge of af- 

firmation. Then all hands drop to the 

sides.” 

SONG (by class)—“Flag Song.” 

“There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 


Like our own ‘Red, White, and 
Blue.’ ” 
RECITATION (by class, standing).— 


Dear country, made by soldiers free; 

Dear country, bought for you and me; 

We'll let our hearts and voices ring 

Thy praises, while “America” we 
sing. 

SONG (by class)—“America.” 


+ 
> 


Playground Association of America. 

The Playground Association of 
America, of which Theodore® Roose- 
velt is honorary president, and Jacob 
Riis is honorary vice-president, is 
now making arrangements for two 
creat demonstrations of the value of 
playgrounds and play to municipali- 
ties. The first of these, a convention 





This department 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Bducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 
We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce sala- 
ble work and who depend on our 
knowledge and facilities for better 
prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
“Cash Returns” explaining our sys- 
tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
replies to post cards. The Burell 
Syndicate, 777 Gramercy Bldg., N. 
Y. City. 


STAMPS FREE. 100, all Giffer- 
ent, for the names of two coijlectors 
and 2 cents postage. 1,000 mixed 
foreign, 12 cents. 1,000 all different, 
$2.50. Lists free. Buying list, 10 
cents. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


TO LET. | 


TO LET. New furnished cottage 
in Maine, in birch grove, on large 
lake, ten feet veranda on three sides, 
fuel, ice, and boat included. Address 
C. L. D. Younkin, 613 Ford Building, 
3oston. 


in Chicago, June 20-22, will consist of 
practical demonstrations of organized 


play by 7,000 school children of all 
ages, and a series of papers by such 
leaders of the play movement as 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the  chil- 
dren’s court of Denver, Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University, and United 
States Commissioner Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown. In connection with 
the convention the South Park Sys- 


tem of Chicago will demonstrate fully 
the workings of its chain of twelve 
day and night open and indoor play- 
grounds for children and adults. 

The second enterprise of the asso- 
ciation is a great play exhibit at the 
Jamestown exposition which will be 
installed and kept in daily operation 
if the necessary money can be ob- 
tained. The exposition authorities 
have offered free space, and also to 
provide halls for a series of meetings 
and lectures. An exhibit of photo- 
graphs and information from  play- 
grounds all over the country will be 
shown in connection with the outdoor 
exhibit. 

The association is rapidly gaining 
in membership throughout the coun- 
try. Those wishing to become mem- 
bers, or to contribute to the objects 
of the association, should send checks 
to Dr. Henry S. Curtis, secretary, 805 
+ street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Memberships are of six kinds, as fol- 


lows: Journal, $1; council, $2; asso- 
ciate, $5; sustaining, $10; patron, 
$100; founders, $1,000. 
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. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





FISHER!" ACENCY 


Bxcellent facilities oD rox Manvat. ~~" ”* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies P0370" 


New York, N. Y. ee Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Was "1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigen A Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bid 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
For Results 


honeexel the HDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE “scorn sisss 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.a‘nestor strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 goyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE ounsanw x 
For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
PM SMR and Athiciics, write us, Instructors wanted for La am@ol Leen e 
hoy Ne Fy rivsical TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, PObe ge) sg 


212 8. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 
TEACHERS’ 


WOODWARD (‘eeEné? 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 

















Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 














B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTm Ave BOISE, IDAHO 








INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Th? Pacific Slope and Great habeend ag highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. lf interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 








Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Birth of the Nation..........00..+. wacenant Pryor The Maemill: an ( sompa any, N.Y. $1.75 
On Municipal and National Trading. Seed ade Avebury “ “ 1.00 
English Custumes........... b secdide eee iGeusSee Clayton ‘ 6 oe o 6.00 
Age of Schism ..... «-s0+--+e0s ovtigPo*9 *cevvee Bruce - vg se “ 1.00 | 
The Friendly Stars. .......c.csceeseee seeesccees Martin Harper & Brothers, ‘ 1.25 | 
The Happy Princess... ........+eseeeerceeeee cece Ficke Small & Maynard, Boston — 
The Prince of Silence...........2--64 seeceeees Davis Houghton, Mifflin & Co., * 1.50 | 
Schoo] GrammMa,r. ..... ccccsercccccccsccesevece Maxwell American Book Company, N.Y. .60 
CUGMOOTGE. . 0.060 occ rcccccccccceccce cece sccecccces McGaffey Chas. Scribner’s Sons, “195 | 
Military Memoirs of a Confederate........... Alexander ‘* = - ‘+ 4.00 
The Tragedy of the Caesars ........... Boring- Gould os ee as __ 
From Trail to Railway Through the 

Appalachians. ba6O Ree cnc cccceercecce secces Brigham Ginn & Co., Boston 56 
Goethe's Faust... ....ccccccoscccccrcccce secves Goebel [Ed.] Henry Holt & Co. N. ¥ “~~ 
England and the English.. cesc.ccccccoee HMueffer McClure, Phillips & o., ** 2.00 
From King to King... ......---+e0.seeeeeeeeeees Dickinson Pr “ 1.00 
Literary Forgeries. -» Farrer — Longmans, Green & Co., ‘ 2.25 | 
Songs of the Child- World | ‘Bks. 1. & IL.) Riley & Gaynor Jokn Church Co., ‘ 
BEOBIS BUllT* WAUOED .. oc. ccc ccc cece se cccee Benson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 
Signs and Portents in the Far East.. ......... ee es, we a 2.50 | 
Christianity and Its Bible............--+ +++ Waring Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 1.00 | 
The Development of Western Civilization. Forrest ay sip oon “ 2.00) 
The Whirlpool of Europe........++..+.++++rers Colquhoun Dodd, Mead & Co., +“ 50 
Expressive Reading..........-.++seee--eeeee ees Bell C. W. Bardeen & (o., Syracuse iy 
Acadian Reminiscences...........--+-s+0eeeee: Voorhies The Palmer Co., Bostom 1.00 
UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues REMOVAL. 














Teachers’ Agency of New York will | 
PUBL $B NG Any eee 
I I $ - 


on May 1 remove its headquarters to 
% 27-29 West a0 se. 


Thirty- 
COMPANY @} * New York. « 


353 Fifth avenue, corner of 
Fourth street. 











+s Price-List, » The well-known Schermerhorn 
} 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 











750 Devonshire Street, 


BOeTON, Le oe | 


~ Educational ‘Institutions — 


LLL LP 


| he Principal, 

| 

| 

| 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


N. B. a. 





STALE’ NORMAL SCHOOL, | BRIDOEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue 
| address the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABS. 
For women only. 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBRE, 
Principal. 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MA8s. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
 - G. THoMPsON, Principal. 


1.25 | toward § 


For both sexes. For catalogues address | 


Especial attention is | 


General Education Fund. 


The first distribution by the gen- 
eral education board since it received 
Johu D. Rockefeller’s most recent 
contribution of $32,000,000, has been 
lately made, when conditional gifts 
totalling $1,177,500 toward $9,215,000 
were made to educational institu- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

In the Steetbotion Yale University 
receives $300,000, Princeton Univer- 
sity $200,000, and Bowdoin College, 
srunswick, Me., $50,000. 

In addition to these appropriations, 
the board voted to give a total of 
$42,500 to colored schools, the names 
of which were not made public lest 
the help of the board should tend to 
discour age gifts to these schools 
from other sources. 

Since its organization the board has 
contributed to schools for the colored 
people over $280,000. 

The board gave out the follow ing 
list of beneficiaries from the John D. 
Rockefeller foundation for } gher 
education :— 

SOUTHERN STATES 

Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala., $25,000 toward $100,000. 

Southwestern Baptist University, 
Jackson, Tenn., $25.000 toward $10 ),- 
OUD. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss.. 
$75,000 toward S&3I 10,000. 

Richmond College, Richmond. \ lee 
$150,000 toward $500,000. 

Randolph Macon College, Ashland, 
Va., $10,000 toward $40,000. 
| Washington and Lee University. 
Lexington, Va., $5,000 toward 850,00 

Wake Forest College, Wake [or- 
est, N. C.. $37,500 toward $150.000. 

Wofford College, Spartansburg. §. 
1C., $25,000 toward $125.000. 

Mercer University, Macon, (a... 
| $75,000 toward $300.000. 

Furman University. Greenville. S. 
C., $25,000 toward $100.000. 

; Tulane University, New Orleans, 
$75,000 toward $300,000. 

Drury College. Springfield, Mo.. 
$50,000 towards $250.00). 

Killsaps College, Jackson. Miss., 
$25.000 toward $100.000. 

Total southern states, $552,500 
toward $2,215,000, 

WESTERN STATES. 
_ Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 
$25.000 toward $100,000. 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
|} $50,000 toward $250,000. 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., $100,- 


©) 000 toward $400,000. 


Lawrence University, Appleton, 
| Wis., $50,000 toward $200,000. 

Beloit College, Beloit. Wis... $50,000 
S$200.000. 
Morningside College, 
| Mo., 850,000 toward $200,000. 
| Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
| Ind., $125,000 toward $500,000, 
University of Wooster, Wooster, 
| O., $125,000 toward $500,000. 

( ‘olot ‘ado College, Colorado Springs, 

Col., $50,000 toward $500,000. 

rotals for western states, $625,009 
| tow: ard $2.850.000. 

| EASTERN STATES. 

| Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
{8 $50,000 toward $200,000. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
$50,000 toward $250,000. 
=|. Yale University, New Haven, Ct., 
| $300,000 toward $2,000,000. 
| Princeton University, Princeton, 
| N. J., $200,000 toward $2,000,000, 
| Totals eastern states, $600,000 
toward $4,450,000. 

Grand totals, $1,777,500 toward 
$8,215,000. 


Sioux City, 


| @: 


= 
a 
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An Agency That Recommends 


KEITH'S. Telegram from State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., April 6, 1907. 
To C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heading the bill at Keith’s next Can you recommend eighth grade critic remainder of year, beginning immediately? An 
: swer collect. Dimon H. Roberts. 
week will be Howell Hansel and «om- | Telephone to Miss Anna Walrad, Cortland, April 6. 
pany in a delightful farce called “A | Shall I recommend you as eighth grade critic at Ypsilanti, Michigan, to begin immedi 
‘ “| ately? ( jardeen 
Forgotten Combination.” Mr. Han- | Telegram to Me. D. H. Roberts, Ypsilanti, April 6. 
Can send Miss Walrad, Wellesley College and Cortland graduate of excellent record. 


sel has established himself as one of Papers mailed. Cc. W. Bardeen. 


p Os opular ph . the Telegram from Ypsilanti, Michigan, April 9 
the most popwiar + nye rs In the bs Send Walrad immediately. Salary, ninety Gollars per month, two and one-half months. 
tory of Boston theatricals and his en D. H. Roberts 
It isn’t the places we lack but the candidates. On April 8 we telegraphed that we could 
not supply teachers for six places, in three states, two in Conneaut, Ohio,and yet they were 
stock Company has been very notable. good places. Only the demand is greater than the supply. Why not let us supply you ? 


vagement with the Castle Square 





It may be of interest to many to THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. RARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
know that when M1 Hansel was 
originally engaged by the manage ’ 
nent of the Castle Square theatre he B R E W E R TEACHERS 
vas playing on the Weith circuit and a A G E N C Y 
_ garcia gge - sing m =Bostom ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
anal pees So go pr iiss ag : 7‘ POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 

leading man of the stock company. BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

‘> vreatest team of evinhasts no. 








n Vaudeville, the Four Bards, whos> 


onderful feats of strengto and se ’ introduces te Colleges 
skill are positivel unique, will pro MERICAN ses TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
de the principal acrobatic feature and FOREIGN euprrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
. I — ; 5 meee * | esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 

QGne of the most novel acts in vaucde- | address 





le is “Christmas on Blackwell's | Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Island.” as plaved by Syvduey Deane 

nd company. It is full of amus ‘ - = ela 
ment from start to finish. Les Sal THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

evies, five Parisian dancers, in a|C. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
novel terpsichorean offering: 'Telenn LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience Positions filled in 28 State 


nodiapiol me of the Gneat aa alist Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second 
I (itl hy i “ allists 





ary and Public Schools. Get in line now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 
iudeville: Vernon, a mo t en’e - | 
triineines ventriloquist: the Reiff 
v | 9 
hrothers, comedians and dancers, |T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
whose act is new to bi STOLL: the La New York 
Vine-Cimaron Trio in their latest ac Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
sc { : lietta: and t] Will and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRATT onunae 
revtol = eorne st * se ‘ it i¢ - . ‘ 





family, who will give their delightful 


jane rota for a wend wees JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY. "!z f:ange sivive, 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURFAU 
‘ Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


formers: Tempest and Sunshine, two NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year Membership, 


hil The Zarnes, Roman ring per 





clevel soubrettes: Whitian and now good until c!ose of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 
Davis, in a snappy comedy sketch: 
Usher and Patterson, ragtimers, and with good general educatior nted f 1 
1 | togr . rood ge 2 cation wanted for department work in 
} kinetograph will round out tie PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
show. sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
. information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 





101 Market St., ' arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 


An orator } ‘redited with a pero 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
! rete s credite \ i e 








ration in whieh he spoke of “all| 
ranks, from the queen sitting on her ’ 
ihtme to the vottager sitting on hivy| ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
eottage.” Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars 
i eaanane ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
If people would only try as hard to 
he good as they do to eet rich, what SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
a lovely place this world would be to Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
live in'—Somerville Journal. During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 


sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. z 

. = > om Address HENRY SABIN, 

FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS Manhattan Building. Drs Morings, Iowa. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. I cde a tae ila 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, |@ Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- D every part of the country. 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug-! 9 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, ’ . 
1906. Serial number 1098. Agency WM. F. JARVIS 





ALVIN F. PEASE. 
= a A ik 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is oquiveiont to Beng pow e. y ttn ages TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 
worrying about a positio you can teach suc toom 473, ¥.M.C, tilde P ¢ ‘ . 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher. aa , A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth BIG DEMAND for Teachers YOU 
Ave., corner ‘ith St., New York. Telephone, WE NEED 
Write for 
’ 


68S Madison Sq. Estab. 185 reular F. 











Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
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Is Your English Work 
Satisfactory ? 


If not you should investigate the merits of 





the Webster-Cooley group of English texts. 
These books really teach English,—easily, 
effectively, and economically,—because they 
embody right pring iples, correct methods, 
and successful schoolroom practice; and 


because they prove a unified and definitely 
text-book 
through the intermediate, grammar, and 


and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 


and, withal, practical and helpful. progressive course extending 


CLOTH, $1.25 
high school grades. They also provide for 


a course suited to the special requirements 


leat Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


of your schools by offering you a choice 
from four grade courses in Language, Gram 
mar, and Composition, and two high school 
courses in Composition, Literature, and 
Rhetoric. 

| SEND FOR 


“Language Teaching in the Grades’’ 
“The Teaching of English Grammar” 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 





|| “Teaching English in the High School’ 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE | three pamphlets by the author of the 
aetna Webster-Cooley books. Free to teacher: 
Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer upon request 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
Philadelphia BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 
Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 
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Excellent service every mile and every minute. 
It's the cool way in summer. You travel a mile and 
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more up in the s y through New Mexico and Arizona. 
"It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
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of Arizona, the world's greatest scenic wonder. 
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Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 

You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 
road. 

Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 
personally conducted. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 
very low rates. Liberal stop~-overs and returnlimits. Full 


details later. 
Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 


Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address 8S. W. MANNING, G.N.F.A. 
332 Washington St., Boston, 












Along the his- 
toric SantaFke 
Trail 274 to the 
Grand Canyon 
T Ayizona 
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